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LESSON 1 


INTRODUCTION TO PHOTO OIL COLORING 


TYPES OF COLOR PRINTS 


In photography there are two methods for obtaining pictures in 
natural color: 

1. By making direct color prints from color film. 

2. By hand coloring in permanent oil colors. 

When using direct color photography, the subject is recorded on 
the film exactly as it is regardless of whether or not the colors 
are in proper harmony. 

ADVANTAGES OF OIL COLORING 


Generally, hand coloring is the more adaptable of the two methods. 
With Photo Oil Coloring the artist can use the most flattering 
combinations of colors, or one color can be given greater em¬ 
phasis than another to achieve any desired effect. 

Also, oil colors tend to be more permanent than those obtained 
through direct color photography. Most such color prints will 
fade in a relatively short time unless specially protected. Hand 
colored photos retain their brilliancy of color throughout the 
years, without noticeable change. 

When used for studio portrait work, hand coloring can render a 
’'softer 1 ’ and more pleasing rendition of the subject than can 
direct color films, and is preferred for most quality work. 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR COLOR 


Both types of color work are continually gaining in popularity, 
and Photo Oil Coloring is a steadily increasing field with many 
applications and outlets for service. Contrary to what may be 
supposed, it has been in even greater demand since the introduc¬ 
tion of direct color photography than ever before. It is used 
in a number of industries and services, and the person trained 
in this work can find countless outlets for his special ability. 
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PHOTO OIL COLORING 


Oil paints may be applied to photographs either as transparent 
paints so that the underlying photographic image shows through, 
or they can be used in opaque form so that the under image is 
blocked out. Transparent oils may be applied in any manner: 
with brushes, tufts of cotton or cotton-tipped applicators -- 
but the color is then wiped down with dry cotton to make it 
transparent and to give the desired hue. For colors to be 
opaque they must be applied with a brush, and not rubbed down. 

Oil colors do not penetrate into the pores or grain of a photo¬ 
graphic paper but remain on its surface. They are readily re¬ 
moved with cotton moistened in turpentine or in a special 
cleaner solution. Thus, corrections are made easily by taking 
away any unwanted color before it dries. 

Not all paints are satisfactory for coloring photographs. Some 
are almost colorless after being blended down with cotton, or 
do not give a smooth and even coverage. 

Likewise, water colors are not suitable for the purpose. They 
can be used, but do not adhere evenly to the surface of photo¬ 
graphic papers. It is extremely difficult to obtain a smooth 
application of color over a large area and to control the exact 
shading desired. 

To permit you to do the best photo coloring possible, your Pro¬ 
fessional Oil Coloring Kit contains a selection of high quality 
paints which are specially ground for fineness and balanced in 
strength for proper results. They are made by one of the fore¬ 
most manufacturers of superior artists’ paints. For ease of 
application as well as for a professional type of coloring work 
these paints have been especially selected for your course. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PHOTO COLORING 

TYPES OF PAPERS USED 

Any photographic paper which does not have a glossy or shiny 
surface tnay be oil colored# A dull or "matte" surface is 
necessary because paints do not adhere properly to a glossy 
surface and are not absorbed into the photographic emulsion. 
Instead of attempting to color a glossy print it is better to 
have a copy made of it on a dull-finish paper. 

Aside from photographic papers with a dull finish, other 
materials such as cloth, china, tile, etc.* may be coated 
with a photographic emulsion and then hand colored. 

ELEMENTS OF A GOOD PRINT 


Good coloring can never be accomplished on a poor print# Un¬ 
less you have the proper picture to start with, you cannot 
obtain the kind of color tones desired. 

The best picture for oil coloring should have clear highlights, 
a good range of intermediate tones, and luminous shadows. The 
dark portions should have tones of gray rather than of black. 

In portraits, the lighting of the face is of utmost importance, 
as are the hands and arms. If one side of the face is in dark 
shadow or if the hands are shadowed, that portion will not color 
with a true flesh tone but will present a ,r muddied fT appearance# 

It is best to have a photograph which is slightly toward the 
"light" side in tone, for it is difficult to apply light colors 
over a dark background and have them assume the correct hues. 

The photograph should not be cracked, marked or stained in any 
way* Oil coloring will not take over some types of stains, 
while if the paper is cracked the oils will not remain on the 
gelatine surface of the photograph but will soak into the crack 
and leave a darkened streak across the picture. 
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YOUR OIL COLORING MATERIALS 




THE COLORING KIT 


Undoubtedly you are anxious to begin work as a Colorist, so 
examine the set of materials which accompanies this lesson: 

11 Tubes of Artists’ Paints 
1 Tube of Gel (Transparentizer) 

1 Bottle of Paint Thinner (Cleaning Solution) 

3 Artists’ Brushes 
Absorbent Cotton 
Assortment of Skewers 
Drawing Board and Thumb Tacks 
Palette 



Figure 1 

The Oil Coloring Set 


n 


YOUR SET OF PAINTS 

You will note that the eleven tubes of paint cover the es¬ 
sential colors which are needed, and are as follows: 


1 . 

Yellow 

6. 

Vermilion 

2. 

White 

7. 

Blue 

3. 

Black 

8. 

Raw Sienna 

4. 

Flesh 

9. 

Burnt Sienna 

5. 

Green 

10. 

Burnt Umber 


11. Carmine 

(Alizarin Crimson) 
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These paints are ready for use just as they come from the tubes. 
Furthermore, the colors included in your set are basic colors 
from which practically all other colors and hues can be attained 
by mixing one or more of them together. 


GEL, OR EXTENDER 


Gel is a material which acts as a transparentizer to reduce the 
consistency of oil colors so that they will flow more freely. 

It makes opaque paints more transparent without weakening their 
brilliancy or changing their basic color. It is also used to 
remove paints from small areas while coloring a photograph, as 
well as for cleaning the margins of a photo after coloring has 
been accomplished. 


While Photo 
ing medium 
in artists’ 



Colorists have customarily referred to this paint- 
as "Extender" or "Reducer" it is more commonly known 
circles as "gel." 


CLEANING SOLUTION 


r> 


There are various cleaning solutions available for removing 
unwanted paint from large areas of a photograph, as well as 
for cleaning palettes and brushes. A cleaner known as "Odor¬ 
less Paint Thinner" is included in your Kit for this purpose. 

It is particularly helpful if you wish to remove all paint from 
a photo in order to do it over again -- but in this case all 
traces of the cleaning solution must be completely wiped away 
before new paints are applied. This cleaner may also serve 
as a substitute for Gel in making paints flow more freely, 
but must be used very sparingly when employed in this manner. 

Turpentine may be used in place of Paint Thinner or cleaning 
solution, both as a medium for thinning paints and for clean¬ 
ing off unwanted paints, but when applied to a photograph it 
has a tendency to spread beyond an intended area. Care must 
be exercised in its use. 
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SKEWERS 

Skewers are pointed wooden sticks which are tipped with cotton 
and used to apply paints to a photo. They may also be called 
"Applicators.” 

THE PALETTE 


The Palette which accompanies the coloring set is used to hold 
small dabs of color from the tubes as you are working, and to 
provide a surface on which various combinations of colors may 
be blended and mixed together. Some Colorists prefer to use 
an ordinary China plate for this purpose. 


DRAWING BOARD 


For your convenience in working, a small easel board and thumb 
tacks are provided with the coloring set. Prints may be attach¬ 
ed to the board with thumb tacks so that a suitable working sur¬ 
face is available. 

There are various types of professional equipment available for 
the purpose, too. Some of them have adjustable tops so that the 
work may be placed at any angle which is convenient. 

Incidentally, drawing boards come in various sizes and may be 
obtained at any art supply store. The size of a lap-supported 
board is a matter of personal preference -- many like a board 
which is approximately 14" x 16. n 


BRUSHES 


A set of three brushes accompanies your Coloring Set. Please 
do not attempt to use them just yet. You will be introduced to 
their use in the next lesson. In the meantime, take care to 
preserve them in their original condition. Keep brushes stored 
flat so that the tips will not become bent or damaged. 
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PREPARATION FOR WORK 


When doing any coloring of photographs it is most important to 
assure yourself of these three things: 

1. Proper Lighting 

2. Comfort and Convenience of Working Position 

3. A firm, sturdy working surface 


LIGHTING 


Without proper illumination for your work it is almost impossible 
to turn out workmanship of high quality. While daylight may be 
used for this, most Colorists prefer artificial light. Such light¬ 
ing is consistent in intensity and is easily controlled. It can 
be adjusted for the particular surface on which you are working 
so that glare or confusing reflections can be avoided. 

If you are working by daylight try to select a place where North 
light will come over your left shoulder onto the working surface. 

If this is not possible, select any well-lighted area but avoid 
having direct sunlight shine on your work. Direct sunlight is too 
bright and will cause eye-strain as well as a distortion of color 
values. 

When working by artificial light use a non-glare filtered light 
if possible. There are various types of daylight bulbs available 
such as "blue" bulbs, "soft white" bulbs and fluorescent lights. 
High intensity lamps which throw a concentrated beam of light on 
a small area may also be used. Ordinary electric lights are not 
recommended because the light rays from them are yellowish. They 
cause blue and yellow to appear differently than in their true 
colors. The yellows become weaker and the blues become brighter 
than ordinarily. 

Professional Colorists who have occasion to work under artificial 
light usually provide themselves with a special "daylight" floor 
or table lamp with an adjustable head which may be turned to any 
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desired position. Daylight lamps 
are also obtainable with a base which 
can be clamped onto the edge of a 
table, as illustrated at the left. 
This type of lamp is available from 
department stores, art stores, or 
from lighting fixture dealers. 

When a floor lamp is used, light 
should be adjusted to come over your 
left shoulder, if possible, to fall 
onto the working surface. 



If a desk lamp is used it 
should be positioned as in 
Figure 3 to provide even 
lighting without glare or 
reflection. 


The exact type of lighting 
is a matter of personal pre¬ 
ference. The important 
thing is to have adequate 
illumination of a consis¬ 
tent quality to meet your 

own particular needs, and to avoid tiring glare or reflections. 
Remember, too, a light which is too bright can cause as much strain 
as one which is not bright enough. 


Figure 3. Proper Lighting 


POSITION 


In addition to proper lighting it is also essential to maintain per¬ 
sonal comfort while working. First, the chair you use should be a 
comfortable one which holds you in an erect position. Your work¬ 
ing surface should be neither too high so that you are compelled 
to reach forward or upward; nor too low so that you are required 
to hunch over your work. 
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All materials to be used during an assignment should be within 
easy reach and arranged in an orderly fashion so that you may 
readily pick up whatever is needed without having to divert at¬ 
tention from your work. 

WORKING SURFACE 


A firm and sturdy working surface is also important if best work¬ 
manship is to be accomplished. Generally, a bridge table is not 
recommended because it will not be sturdy enough, and too low. 

The table to be employed should be high enough so that you will 
not slouch over your work. 



When working with a drawing board it may be placed flat on the 
table surface, or it may be held in the lap with top part of the 
board resting against edge of table, as illustrated. Your chair 

heighth should be ad¬ 
justed according to 
which method of work¬ 
ing is preferred. 

If your table top is 
too small to accommo¬ 
date both drawing 
board and working 
materials, a low stand 
or chair can be placed 
alongside of you to 

, hold such materials. 

Figure 4 

Using the Drawing Board Place an old cloth or 

piece of paper over both 

table top and stand, however, to prevent damage from paints and 
other materials. 


Also provide yourself with a piece of lintless cloth or cleansing 
tissues, and a wastebasket or paper bag for the disposal of used 
materials. 
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PREVENTING FATIGUE 

Photo Coloring can be a most absorbing and relaxing pastime, but 
do not work so long at a time that you become tired. Both improper 
lighting and working in a cramped or tense position can bring on 
undue fatigue. 

Don't attempt to do too much at once, particularly when you are in 
the beginning stages of learning. It is better to work for a short 
time and then stop briefly for rest or relaxation, than it is to 
become tense or strained by attempting to finish everything in one 
sitting. 


ATTACHING PRINT TO DRAWING BOARD 

Whether a drawing board is held in your lap or placed flat on top 
of a table, it is necessary to have the print held firmly in place 
on the board during the coloring operation. Thumb tacks may be 
used for this purpose but they must not be stuck through the 
photograph. Notice how pin misses top edge of picture. 



Figure 5 

Holding Photo with Thumb Tacks 


Instead, tacks are placed at the top and bottom of the print so 
they just press against the edge of the photo with the heads of 
the tacks overlapping the picture. Care must be taken, though, 
that tacks are not pushed down so strongly against the photograph 
that they will mar the surface. 
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Masking tape may be employed instead of thumb tacks to hold a 
photo firmly to the drawing board* But never use Scotch Tape 
or similar tape to secure the picture to a board. Such tape is 
not easily removed without tearing the surface of the print* In 
fact, this sometimes happens even when Masking Tape is employed* 
To prevent this, stick tape to another surface several times be¬ 
fore applying it to the photograph* 

Aside from holding a print to the drawing board. Masking Tape 
may also be used for covering margins of a picture so that they 
do not have to be cleaned of any color which has over-run edges 
of the picture during the coloring process. 

METHOD OF APPLYING COLORS 


Photo oil colors may be applied to a photograph in three ways: 

1. With cotton wads 

2* By cotton-tipped applicators 

3. With brushes 

For most purposes it is easier and faster to apply colors with 
cotton than it is to do it with a brush* Also, a more even spread 
of color is obtained. Cotton wads may be used for large areas in 
the picture, while applicators or skewers are employed for smaller 
areas. Brushes are mostly used for special applications and ef¬ 
fects. 

Regardless of how paints are applied to a photograph, however, they 
are then rubbed down with dry cotton to the desired shade. It may 
strike you as strange that more color is first applied than is 
actually needed, and then removed by wiping. Actually, this is 
the only way in which smooth and rapid Photo Coloring can be done. 

An excess of oil color is applied to the photographic area so that 
it will cover that area easily and quickly, although you should 
stop as soon as the surface is covered. By then rubbing down with 
dry cotton you may obtain not only the exact intensity of shading 
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which is desired but 
the area without any 


also an even "wash" 
streaks or smears, 

PREPARING SKEWERS 


of color throughout 


Before starting to color, it is essential to learn how to wrap 
a skewer with cotton. If the applicator is not correctly made 
the cotton will become displaced or will work loose from the 
stick so that paints cannot be applied properly. Likewise, 
small bits of cotton may work loose and lint will be deposited 
on the surface of the photograph. 

Some types of absorbent cotton are entirely unsuited for use 
in preparing skewers. A long-fibered cotton is required, such 
as that bearing the trade name of Johnson 6c Johnson. 


HOW TO WRAP SKEWERS 


Using the following illustrations and instructions as a guide, 
practice wrapping skewers with cotton until you become thor¬ 
oughly proficient. All of the practice that you devote to 
wrapping skewers is time and effort well spent. Your ease 
in coloring pictures properly depends greatly upon your pro¬ 
ficiency in this phase of the work. 


Please read the following instructions twice before starting: 



1. Take a piece of cotton about one 
inch long and stretch it a little, 
with the fibers running lengthwise. 
Then place it on the first and second 
fingers of your left hand, as shown 
in Step 2. 



2. Next, moisten the pointed end of 
skewer between the lips or with water, 
and place it on top of the piece of 
cotton, just a little below the top 
edge and near the center, as shown 
in Step 2. 
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3. Bring the ends of cotton up and to¬ 
gether as in the illustration for Step 3. 
Then start turning the skewer downward 
away from you. This will cause the 
cotton to wind on the skewer. 



4. While winding the cotton always work 
towards the handle of the skewer, with 
the thumb and fingers riding gently over 
the cotton. 



5. The final step is to bring the thumb, 
first and second fingers of the left hand 
together to form a conical shaped space. 
(See illustration at left.) Place the 
almost completed skewer in this space and 
turn it downward to further smooth and 
shape the cotton end. 



Note: After the skewer has been completely 

wrapped with cotton, moisten your thumb 
and forefinger and place them at the handle 
where the cotton ends. Then twirl the 
applicator downward to help seal the fine 
cotton fibers more firmly to the handle. 


Never cut a piece of cotton from the roll 
as this will leave a sharp edge which is 
undesirable. 


The tightness with which the cotton has 
been wound and the amount of finger pres¬ 
sure applied while turning the skewer, 
determine the hardness or softness of the 
completed applicator. 
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ALTERNATE WAY TO WAP A SKEWER 

All Colorists do not prepare applicators in the same manner. 
The alternate method given below is one which has proved to 
be the simplest for many people, but as you progress with the 
work feel free to develop your own particular method. 




Step 1. Moisten the pointed end of a skewer and place it in 
contact with the very end of a piece of shredded cotton, as 
illustrated in Step 1 above. Do not have the end of stick 
protrude above the outside edge of the cotton. 

Step 2. Revolve the skewer downward so that the tiny fibers 
adhere to the stick. As the stick is turned, the cotton is 
wound onto the applicator. 

Step 3. When enough cotton has been built up on the skewer 
it is forcibily broken away from the larger piece. This leaves 
the cotton which remains on the skewer with a shredded edge. 



Step 4. The applicator is then completed 
as previously explained in Steps 4 and 5 
of the first method. Form a cup with the 
thumb and first two fingers of left hand. 
Place the end of the skewer in this space, 
and revolve the applicator. Continue turn¬ 
ing the skewer and working downward toward 
the handle to pack and smooth the cotton 
firmly onto the skewer. 
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PREPARING VERY SMALL APPLICATORS 


These are used for coloring very small areas such as the eyes, 
teeth, lips, etc* To make a small applicator the same proced¬ 
ure is followed as above, but a toothpick is used in place of 
a skewer* 

Place a tiny piece of cotton on the ball of your first finger* 
Next, moisten the end of a round toothpick and place it on top 
and in the center of this small piece of cotton* Then bring 
the thumb down to rest firmly on the toothpick and start turn¬ 
ing the toothpick to wrap the cotton onto the end of the tooth¬ 
pick. The applicator is then completed by further turning be¬ 
tween the fingers to tighten the cotton and to pack down the 
loose shreds of fiber* 


USING COTTON WADS 


In addition to cotton wrapped skewers and toothpicks, color is 
also applied and rubbed down (blended) in larger areas by the 
use of wads or balls of cotton. They may be made large or 
small, depending upon the amount of cotton which is used* They 
may be soft for blending, or hard and compact for applying paints. 


To make a wad, pull a small piece of cotton from the roll, and 
hold it in your fingers so that the fibers are horizontal (run¬ 
ning from left to right). Using the fingers of both hands, 
turn the ends of the cotton in opposite directions and then 
bring the ends together so they touch -- thus forming a handle. 
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The hardness or softness of a wad depends upon how tightly you 
twist the cotton. In coloring, do not be wasteful in the use 
of cotton, but on the other hand refrain from being too con¬ 
servative in its use. It is rather inexpensive and constitutes 
a necessary adjunct to good coloring. It is one of the "tools 
of your trade** and should be used accordingly as needed. It 
may be purchased, of course, in any drug store. 

PRELIMINARY COLORING INSTRUCTIONS 


USE OF THE PALETTE 

Oil paints which are to be used for coloring a photograph are 
squeezed out of the tube in very small amounts and deposited 
on the palette. As you are working, then, you can dip the 
cotton applicators or wads into these small deposits of paint 
as needed. Do not take paint directly from a tube onto the 
cotton. This will smear the paint and invariably deposit too 
much color on the skewer. Do not take out any paints which 
will not be used immediately. 



Figure 8 
The Palette 
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When using the palette furnished with your Coloring Set, always 
cover it first with wax paper (see instructions on the palette). 
In this way the paints are deposited on the wax paper and your 
palette always remains clean. 

You will note that spaces are provided where small dabs of paint 
may be deposited. It is helpful to put colors in the same loca¬ 
tion each time so that you will know automatically where each 
one is located. The bottom central portion of palette may be 
used for mixing paints. 

CARE OF OIL PAINTS 


When a tube of paint is freshly opened, or is opened after be¬ 
ing unused for a while, a small drop of oil may sometimes ooze 
out of the tube on top of the paint. If this should happen 
merely wipe it away with cleansing tissue and proceed to squeeze 
paint from the tube onto your palette. 

To remove paint from a tube, squeeze tube from the bottom rather 
than from near the top or middle. As paint is used from the 
tube, bottom should be rolled up to shorten the tube. 

Keep outside of tubes clean at all times, especially around 
the screw top. Caps should be kept on tubes whenever paint 
is not actually being taken from the tube. Inside of caps 
must be kept free of paint so they will not become stuck. If 
cap of a tube does become stuck it may be loosened by immersing 
just the cap itself in hot water (not boiling) for a few moments,. 

If tube is kept tightly capped at all times paint near the top 
should not cake or harden. But if this should occur, remove 
hardened paint with a pin or other small sharp object,'creat¬ 
ing a large enough opening so that paint can be squeezed out 
without creating back pressure which would break the tube. 

As with any type of paint, always wash hands after handling 
or working with oil coloring materials. 
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JUDGING QUANTITY OF PAINTS 


Avoid applying too much color at the beginning. This is the 
most common mistake made by those who are first learning. If 
you have not applied enough color to an area it is a simple 
matter to add more. If you have gotten too much color onto an 
area, though, extra time and work are required to remove it. 

You will find that a very small amount of paint will go a long 
way. Until you learn to judge quantities accurately, you 1 11 
discover that it will usually take a lot less paint to cover 
an area than you think it will. 

For the larger areas of roost photographs, such as the background, 
face or clothing, use an extremely small quantity of each paint: 
about 1/8 inch or about the size of this spot: # 

Try to deposit no more paints on the palette than will be used 
for the immediate project. If left for any length of time the 
paint will harden and become useless. 

DEVELOP A LIGHT TOUCH 


Try to develop a light touch, both in applying the color and in 
rubbing it down. The more you rub down a color the lighter it 
will become. It is not necessary to rub with a heavy pressure, 
however. 

Some people prefer pictures which are delicately tinted; others 
favor brilliantly colored photographs. You are free, of course, 
to develop your own technique for coloring (that is one of the 
charms which Photo Coloring has in store for you) but in the 
beginning we believe it best for you to color your prints in 
full color so that you will master the basic techniques properly 
and so your mistakes may be more readily seen and corrected. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Larger areas near the top of the photograph are generally covered 
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first, the colors being applied with cotton while using a 
circular motion. The area is covered completely without re¬ 
gard to any small objects which might also be covered. You 
will find that cleaning out an object later is much easier and 
faster than trying to color around it. 

Small objects are cleaned of such coloring with skewers which 
have been dipped lightly in Gel or Extender. Large areas may 
be cleaned in the same manner with cotton wads and Gel. Or 
kneaded erasers may also be used for this purpose as well as 
for cleaning the margins of photographs. 

MAKING CORRECTIONS 

After colors are applied to a picture, corrections are easily 
made by removing any part of the paint before it dries. This 
is done by wiping with cotton moistened slightly in Gel and 
then wiping dry with clean cotton or cleansing tissue. If 
you wish to remove paint from extremely large areas, or from 
the entire picture, use cotton moistened with Cleaning Solu¬ 
tion (Paint Thinner) and then wipe thoroughly dry. 

Once paint has dried, however, it cannot be removed by this 
method. The length of drying time for paint depends upon how 
thickly it has been applied, and the atmospheric conditions 
which are present. Most pictures take from two to four days 
to dry, and paint is usually removable during the first day. 

STOPPING POINTS 


If you should not have time to finish a picture which has been 
started it is alright to do just a part of it at a time. The 
only precaution to observe in this case is that you complete 
all of whatever section has been started so there will be no 
overlapping of paint applied at a later time. 
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For instance, in doing a portrait you can color the hair and 
face on one occasion, and the clothing at another time. Or, 
if you wish the entire work can be cleaned off before the 
paint has dried and then started again later from the beginning. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE 


You are now ready to begin Photo Coloring Exercises to prepare 
for actually coloring a photograph. Select a suitable working 
place with proper lighting. Have on hand your palette, oil 
coloring set, several cotton wads and cotton-wrapped applica¬ 
tors of various sizes. 




4 -. 




Figure 9 

Practice Exercise 


Accompanying this lesson is a 
photographic print containing 
a number of drawings, as illus¬ 
trated at the left. You will 
note that each drawing is num¬ 
bered, from 1 to 6. 

Attach this practice sheet to 
your drawing board with thumb 
tacks, as previously explained 
on Page 10. 


PREPARATION 


Select the following tubes of paint from your set, and squeeze 
a very small amount of paint from each tube onto separate 
places of the palette: 


Yellow 
Flesh 
Green 
Raw Sienna 


Burnt Umber 
Carmine 
Vermilion 
Gel 


When applying these colors remember that they are to be put on 
thinly as transparent paints. They should not be applied heavily 
and must be blended down to produce a smooth and even coverage. 
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First Exercise 

Dip a medium sized cotton wad into the spot of Yellow paint on 
your palette, dabbing it lightly several times into the color. 

Pat the cotton on a clean space of your palette (or on another 
mixing surface such as a dish or plate) so that there is an even 
distribution of paint on the cotton. Now apply this cotton wad 
to the first figure (a circle). 

Caution: Be careful to pick up just a very small amount of color 

on the cotton. When too much paint is applied it is deposited 
too heavily and requires more time and effort to blend it down 
to the desired degree of transparency. 

Start near center of the circle and use a circular motion to 
apply paint to all parts of the area. Continue to apply in this 
manner until there is a fairly even "wash" of color throughout. 

Try not to over-run the outline of the figure but do not be con¬ 
cerned about it if you do. It can be cleaned off easily later. 

Now take a wad of cotton and wipe lightly over the area you have 
just covered. Use a rotary motion, but do not apply any pressure. 
Keep rubbing lightly until coloring is of an even and smooth in¬ 
tensity throughout, and of a pleasing shade. You may require 
several fresh cotton wads to accomplish this. 

Take a small cotton-wrapped skewer, dip lightly in Gel and dab 
it several times to work the gel medium evenly into surface of 
the cotton. Then cleanse any parts outside of the circle where 
color has over-run the outline. If paint is rather heavy outside 
of the figure it may take several applications of Gel on clean 
changes of cotton to entirely remove it. If, in cleaning off 
this excess paint, you should accidentally go over the line into 
the circle apply a slight additional amount of paint there and 
carefully rub down. This will permit you once again to blend 
the coloring evenly inside the lines of the figure. 
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How does it look to you? Is the wash of color even and smooth 
throughout? Does it completely fill in all parts of the figure 
right up to the outline? 

Do not be discouraged if you have made errors with this first 
attempt. It is expected that you will. If you are completely 
dissatisfied with this first try, clean off all the paint with 
Cleaning Solution - if you wish - and try again. Photo Coloring 
is primarily a matter of practice. Learn from errors which have 
been made, and attempt to do better in the next Exercise. 

Second Exercise 


This Exercise (Number 2) consists of a square divided into two 
halves. Dip a fresh cotton applicator into the spot of Flesh 
paint, dab it onto the palette or a plate several times to spread 
color evenly on the applicator, then apply this to the upper half 
of the square. Try to stay within the outlines but make sure 
that you have the color fill in the entire space up to the lines, 
especially in the corners. You may first outline the limits of 
the area with straight strokes, if you wish, but use a circular 
motion to fill in the main area of the figure. 

Then rub down to any even shade of intensity you desire, but 
concentrate primarily upon staying within the lines. 

In the bottom half of this square repeat the above procedure 
but use the Green paint. In doing so, mix a very, very small 
amount of Gel with the Green so that the paint will flow on 
more smoothly. Then rub down very gently. 

If Flesh color has previously over-run into the bottom half of 
the square do not bother to clean it out but paint right over it 
with the Green. Do not have Green paint over-run into the area 
which has been done with Flesh, however. If it does then you 
must again apply Flesh to this part and wipe down to obtain a 
blended and even coloring of the upper part of the square. 

Clean all excess paint from outside of the figure with Gel. 
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Third Exercise 


The third figure is of two interlocking circles. Apply Raw 
Sienna to the circle at left, and rub down. Apply Carmine to 
the circle at right, and rub down. If these colors should run 
into the central segment of the figure do not clean them off, 
but paint right over this area with Burnt Umber. Then rub 
this color down to an even tint. Clean excess paints from out¬ 
side of the circles wherever outlines have been over-run. 

Fourth Exercise 


The next figure (Number 4) is a cylinder. 

Color this drawing with Vermilion and rub 
down just as you have with the others. 

Clean excess paint away from outside of 
the figure. Now study the drawing at 
the right, and note that highlights are 
depicted in the center of the top side, 
and also running lengthwise down the 
center of the cylinder. There is also 
a small highlight along the left edge of 
cylinder near the bottom. Try to dupli¬ 
cate the positions of these highlights in 

your colored picture. To do this, take a clean cotton applica¬ 
tor and wipe down the paints more in these spots. Do this with 
a circular motion and blend off the lighter areas thus created 
so that there are no sharp lines between the highlights and the 
rest of the coloring. 

These areas should not be made white, but the color tone should 
be quite a bit lighter than that of surrounding areas. 



Fifth Exercise 


Color the fifth figure with Flesh. Go right over the eyes and 
mouth. Do not try to avoid them. Blend down to a good flesh 
tone by rubbing with clean cotton. When blended to the proper 
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shade apply a very small amount of Vermilion to the figure where 
the cheek would ordinarily be. This is put on with a skewer, 
but first blot on a piece of cleansing tissue to remove excess 
paint from the applicator. 

Color must be applied with an extremely light touch so that under¬ 
lying flesh tone is not removed. Rub down lightly with small tufts 
of cotton or cotton skewers until the red color has been blended 
into flesh tones to give an appearance of cheeks. Blending should 
be even and gradual with no sharp outlines between the two colors. 

Use Gel on a tiny applicator to remove all traces of color from 
eyes and mouth. Clean excess paint from outside of figure as well. 

Sixth Exercise 

The final oval on this Practice Sheet is colored in the first 
stages exactly as was done for the previous figure. Apply Flesh 
to the "face" part of figure, wipe down and then apply Vermilion 
lightly to the cheeks. Rub down and blend. 

Now, apply Burnt Umber to hair and eyes. You need not clean out 
these areas before applying paint, but instead put it right on 
top of any color which may have over-run into these areas. Use 
Vermilion for the mouth, in like manner. Rub down each area and 
clean off any excess paint from outside of the outlines. 

Always, after cleaning off paint with either Gel or Cleaning Solu¬ 
tion, wipe the area thoroughly with cotton or tissue to remove all 
traces of them. Also, clean off paints from any plate or mixing 
surface which was used and wash with soap and water. Remember, 
too, to wash hands after working with any coloring materials. 


Allow the Practice Exercise sheet to dry thoroughly so that the 
paints will not smudge, and then return it to the School for 
correction and review. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Name two ways in which color photographs may be obtained. 

2. What are the advantages of hand colored photographs? 

3. What is the difference between transparent and opaque paints? 

4. Should a photograph have a dull or glossy surface for oil 
coloring? 

5. What happens if oil coloring is applied to a cracked surface? 

6. How is Gel used? Cleaning Solution or Thinner ? 

7. How is the palette employed? 

8. Tell how to attach a photograph to the drawing board. 

9. Why is it best not to do the work in direct sunlight? 

10. Name three ways in which photo oil colors may be applied. 

11. Why are paints rubbed down or blended after being applied? 

12. Describe one method for preparing skewers. 

13. How are very small applicators made? 

14. Tell the proper method for making a cotton wad. 

15. Why are paints not taken directly from tubes onto the cotton? 

16. Tell how to loosen the cap of a tube if it should become stuck. 

17. How are corrections made after the paint has been applied? 

18. Can the coloring of a photograph be interrupted or stopped 
before it is completed? What precaution is observed? 
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PROPER USE OF PHOTO OIL COLORS 

FACTORS INFLUENCING COLOR TONES 


The color tones which you are able to produce on a photograph 
are dependent upon several factors aside from the extent to 
which the colors may be rubbed down. 

UNDERLYING SHADES 


The first such factor, of course, is the underlying tone of 
the photograph which is being colored. Paints applied over a 
light part of the picture will be much lighter and more bril¬ 
liant than those which are put over darker areas. 

The tones which are obtained on highlight areas set the tonal 
range for the entire picture. Shadows and darker portions 
take care of themselves when the same colors are applied over 
them, and the final result is a blending of highlights and 
shadows comparable to the tone range in the original print. 

USE OF EXTRA STRONG COLORS 


To some extent abnormally dark tones in a photograph can be 
compensated through the use of Extra Strong Paints. Photo oils 
are available in both normal strength and in a more highly 
concentrated strength known as "Extra Strong." Whenever the 
maximum degree of brilliancy and depth of color is desired 
it may be obtained through the use of these Extra Strong Colors. 
They are particularly useful where vivid hues are needed over 
black or extremely dark areas. (The Vermilion included with 
your set of paints is an Extra Strong Color.) 

COLORS OF REDUCED STRENGTH 


Conversely, when it is desired to reduce the strength of any 
color, including Extra Strong Colors, this may be accomplished 
with the addition of Extender to the original color. Extender 
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works methodically as follows: one part of Extender mixed with 
one part of color will produce a half-strength tone of the orig¬ 
inal color. Three parts of Extender and one part of color will 
provide color of one-quarter strength. 

Extender reduces the strength of a color but does not make it 
thinner. If the paint were thinned rather than reduced in 
strength there would not be enough paint left on the photo¬ 
graph after rubbing down. With the use of Extender the same 
amount of paint is deposited on the surface of the photographic 
paper but the depth of tone is reduced. 

VARIATIONS IN COLOR TONE 



r\ 

Cs 


If you should examine any object closely you will find that it 
is not made up of a uniform color tone. There will be a number 
of variations in the particular color, varying with the high¬ 
light and shadow areas and dependent to some degree on the color 
of nearby objects. 

Consequently, to attain a natural and realistic appearance in 
a colored photograph it is necessary to vary the shades of any 
color being used. This may be accomplished by mixing two or 
more different paints together in order to introduce a variation 
of tone into the original color* 

MIXING OIL COLORS 


The set of paints provided with your course includes the most 
important colors and the ones which you will have occasion to 
use most frequently. However, it is possible to obtain most 
any color, hue or shade by combining two or more of these colors. 
It is fascinating to mix paints and to secure any tone desired, 
exactly as you wish. It is gratifying, too, to use your own 
color schemes in accordance with your preferences and not to 
be restricted to the use of stock colors. 
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PRIMARY COLORS 


YELLOW 



Most all hues and shades can be made 
from just three basic colors. These 
are: Yellow, Blue and Red. They are 
known as the Primary Colors, and are 
termed this because they are the 
basis for making all other colors. 
None of these Primary Colors can be 
obtained from a mixture of other 
colors. 


SECONDARY COLORS 


Secondary Colors are made by 
mixing any two of the Prim¬ 
ary Colors, For instance, 
Yellow and Blue mixed to¬ 
gether produce Green. Blue 
and Red produce Violet, 
Yellow and Red mixed togeth¬ 
er produce Orange. 

The Secondary Colors, then, 
are: Green, Violet, Orange, 


For easier reference, 

these mixtures are 

summarized below: 

Primary Color 

Mixture 

Secondary Color 

Yellow 

Yellow and Blue 

Green 

Blue 

Blue and Red 

Violet 

Red 

Yellow and Red 

Orange 


Depending upon the proportions which are used in mixing, any 
shade or hue of these secondary colors may be obtained from 
the three basic primary colors, either by mixing just two of 
them or by combining three. 


GREEN 



ORANGE 


VIOLET 


Figure 12 
Secondary Colors 
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PRACTICE IN MIXING 


You may experiment with mixing various colors, if you wish. 

Use the following paints from your set for this purpose: 

Yellow, Ultramarine Blue, Carmine and Vermilion. Put a small 
quantity of each paint on the palette, and as each mixture is 
obtained apply it to plain white paper with a cotton wad or 
applicator. You will not be able to rub down the colors but 
you will be able to observe the varying tints which can be 
produced. 

Take a small quantity of Yellow and a small amount of Ultra- 
marine Blue. With a small cotton-tipped applicator mix a bit 
of the Blue with the Yellow. Work the mixture well so that 
it is evenly absorbed on the applicator and then color an area 
on the white paper. 

Next, take a little more of the Blue into the Yellow and mix 
well. You will now have a deeper shade of Green. Place this 
mixture in an adjoining area on the paper. Again add more 
Blue to the mixture and apply to the paper. A lovely shade 
of blue-green will result. 

Now try mixing Blue and Yellow as before, but this time start 
with the Blue and add the Yellow to it. By adding a small 
amount at a time you will obtain an eventual bright blue-green. 

Repeat as above, but substitute the Primary colors being used. 
This time use Blue and Carmine. Do not use as much of the 
Blue and Carmine as you did of the Yellow. They are both deep 
shades and require less of the paint to get the desired effect. 
Mix very small quantities at a time to obtain varying shades 
of Violet. As you add more Blue to the Carmine you will note 
that the result is a blue-violet. As Carmine is added to the 
Blue you will obtain a reddish-violet shade. 

Now substitute Vermilion in place of the Carmine, and by mixing 
with the Blue notice the variance of shades obtained. Compare 
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them with those produced through the use of Carmine and Blue. 

Next, experiment with various shades of Orange. Take a small 
amount of Yellow and add a bit of Vermilion until you have 
Orange-red. Then reverse the mix to get Yellow-orange. The 
amounts of Vermilion used determine the depth of Orange and 
Orange-red. For the lighter shades use more Yellow. 

By experimenting and testing mixes of varying proportions of 
two or more of the Primary Colors, you will be amazed at the 
many different shades that can be obtained. 

MIXED PAINTS AS AN AID TO REALISM 

Aside from being able to obtain colors in any shade desired 
for coloring a particular area in a photograph, mixing of 
paints is of extreme value in producing realistic and life¬ 
like effects. The highlights of an area can be cleaned out, 
and the shadows darkened, using the same shade of color 
throughout. But, a more professional job can be done by 
varying the hues slightly. 

Actually, an object is not only lighter in the highlight areas 
but the color tone varies a bit as well. Likewise, the shadows 
are darker and they also take on a slightly different color 
tone, in most instances absorbing just a trace of any color 
which would be near them. 

By adhering to this principle you will find that your pictures 
will take on an artistic effect which would otherwise be lack¬ 
ing. It is necessary when varying hues for highlights and 
shadows to use the merest suggestion of a different shade* 
Naturally, a slight touch too much of a supplementary color 
would look artificial and would spoil the very effect which 
you are attempting to achieve. So use care and moderation 
when selecting and mixing colors which are to be used in the 
highlight and shadow areas. 
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EXPLANATION OF HIGHLIGHTS 


Highlights are those areas in a photograph which reflected pro¬ 
portionately more light when the picture was taken- Thus, these 
areas are lighter in color than surrounding tones- Shadows, of 
course, are those regions which appear darker in tone than norm¬ 
ally- It is the contrast between these two types of shadings 
which defines a picture and imparts depth and realism to it. 

By intensifying highlight areas and making them lighter, the 
Colorist can add to this depth and bring out a third-dimensional 
quality to enhance the beauty of a portrait. 

LOCATION OF HIGHLIGHT AREAS 


Because of bone and muscle structure, highlights in most portrait 
are to be found in four general areas as indicted in Figure 13. 
These normally appear on forehead, upper part of cheeks, nose 
and chin. 



Figure 13 

Location of Highlights 
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Forehead 

Highlighting on forehead should not be intensified to an extent 
where roundness and modeling of the forehead are lost, but some 
rubbing down of the highlight area is recommended for most por¬ 
traits. If there are a number of highlights on the forehead 
minor ones should be blended in with surrounding flesh tones 
and the main one emphasized. 

Cheeks 

Care must be taken to preserve roundness in a cheek. Highlights 
cannot be extended too far under the eyes, or cheeks will take 
on a puffy and bloated appearance. 


Nose 

The main highlight running the full length of nose should be 
handled carefully. Appearance of a nose will be lengthened if 
this highlight is lengthened, or widened if the highlight is 
widened. Blending down of this highlight should follow closely 
the original tone values of the picture. 

Chin 

Here, too, it is important to retain roundness and modeling with¬ 
out altering appearance of the chin. Giving too much emphasis 
to a highlight here will make the chin appear pointed. There 
should be a gradual blending of tones to preserve a> natural 
appearance. 

Other Areas 

In addition to the places mentioned above where strong highlights 
normally occur because of underlying bone structure, there are 
other areas which sometimes need to be considered when working 
with highlights and shadows. 

Lips : Occasionally a strong and distracting highlight appears on 

the lower lip. This should be softened rather than emphasized. 
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Neck : Sometimes, too, distracting highlights occur along the 

cord of the neck and on the Adam 1 s Apple* Whenever they do appear 
they should be subdued in order to make them less prominent* 

TREATMENT OF HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


When rubbing down highlight areas to give them greater emphasis 
avoid rubbing away too much of the paint. The areas should be 
made lighter in tone, but not to such an extent that the gray 
of the photograph will show through. 

The following chart is given as a general guide for you to follow 
when accentuating color tones in highlight and shadow areas. 

You will find that it will be of immeasurable help throughout 
your course, but do not be reluctant to change hues as you think 
the occasion would warrant. 


Base Color 

For Highlights 

For Shadows 

Blue 

Blue mixed with Green 

Blue mixed with Violet 

Green 

Green mixed with Yellow 

Green with touch of Blue-Green 

Red 

Red mixed with Orange 

Red with Violet 

Purple 

Purple with Carmine 

Violet mixed with Blue 

Yellow 

Yellow with Orange 

Perhaps with touch of Green* 

Orange 

Orange with Yellow 

Neutral and Brown 


* Frequently the gray of the photograph will 
add a bluish tint to Yellow, and further 
deepening of color would be unnecessary. 


INTRODUCTION TO BRUSHES 

As you have probably noted, several artists’ brushes were included 
with your Oil Coloring Set. You will now find out more about them, 
and how they are to be used. 

SIZES OF BRUSHES 


Brushes come in various sizes according to the fineness of the point 
The smallest size is designated with the lowest number. Most common 
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o sizes in use for Photo Coloring are: 000, 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

and 6. The "GOO” has the finest point and #6 the largest* Us¬ 
ually those brushes which are larger than #6 are not used for 



Figure 14. Sizes of Brushes 

Brushes may be either round or flat, in various sizes. The area 
to be covered and the technique used in applying paint determine 
whether a round or a flat brush should be used. Round, finely- 
pointed brushes are preferred for applying color to small areas, 
while the flat brush is better for covering a large region, such 
as a background. 


rs 


CARE OF BRUSHES 

Every care must be taken to keep brushes in good working condition 
for everything depends upon the way in which a brush is cleaned 
and pointed at the tip. It is impossible to do good work with a 
scraggly brush or one with bent bristles. 

Pointing Brushes : Pointing of a brush may be done in several ways. 
The most common method before taking up color on the brush is to 
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moisten hairs of the brush in the mouth, then gently twirl brush 
between the lips as it is withdrawn. This will compress bristles 
to a fine working point. 

Pointing may also be done when a brush is wet by drawing it across 
a blotter, cleansing tissue, soft cloth, newspaper or piece of 
scrap paper. This is done with a gentle turning or twirling 
motion as brush is moved across the surface. 



Figure 15. Pointing Brush on Paper 

Whenever dipping a brush in color this swirling motion is used, 
and then the brush is drawn lightly across a piece of scrap paper 
or tissue, while the brush is turned slowly and gently so that the 
bristles come to a fine point. 

Cleaning a Brush While Working : When changing from one color to 
another, clean the brush by dipping it in Turpentine or Cleaning 
Solution and then wiping with a soft cloth. 

Storing Brushes ; When you are through working with a brush you 
should clean it thoroughly with either Turpentine or Cleaning 
Solution, wash in warm soapy water, rinse well and then point the 
tip of brush. Brushes may then be placed in a jar or glass, with 
tips upwards so that bristles do not rest against anything or be- 
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come bent# (See illustrations below#) Brushes may also be laid 
flat in a special box to protect them# But in all cases do not 
permit brush hairs to rest against any object which would bend 
them out of shape or destroy the point. 



Fig# 16# Storing Brushes Fig# 17# Brush Holder 

WHERE BRUSHES ARE USED 


Although most Photo Coloring is accomplished through the use of 
cotton applicators and wads, brushes serve a number of specialized 
purposes in this work: 

1# To paint small areas 
2# For cleaning out small areas 
3. To apply Opaque paints 

A brush is used to good advantage when working on extremely small 
areas# When moistened slightly with Extender or P.M. Solution 
it can be used for cleaning out very small hair lines or other 
small places. When used with paint, instead, it is useful for 
applying color to these same extremely small areas# Whether 
used for cleaning or painting an area, always blot the brush 
against scrap paper or a blotter first before touching the brush 
to a photograph. Remember to accomplish this blotting with a 
gentle, turning motion in order to maintain a finely pointed tip. 
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For each color used it is necessary to work with a clean, well 
pointed brush. The same brush may be used for each application 
of color but it must be thoroughly cleaned each time so that no 
residue of paint or cleaner is carried over. 

HOW TO HOLD THE BRUSH 

If proper coloring is to be accomplished it is important to hold 
and use a brush correctly. 

The brush should be held 
almost vertically with the 
tip just barely touching 
the print. It should be 
tilted slightly to the 
right (if you are right- 
handed) so you may see 
your working area. Do 
not exert any pressure 
but use an extremely 
light touch to keep the 
brush hairs from spread¬ 
ing or bending. You must 
apply color only with the 
extreme tip of brush. 

USING OPAQUE PAINTS 

Any regular photo oil paint can be made opaque by adding White to 
it, and applying with a brush. Opaque paints must be applied with 
a brush. 

Opaque paints are used by the Colorist for several purposes: 

1. For accentuating highlights and shadows 

2. To cover undesirable objects in the photograph 

3. For backgrounds 

4. To change the tonal value of underlying shades 

5. To produce pictures resembling genuine oil paintings. 



Figure 18. Holding the Brush 
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We will concern ourselves here with only the first of these techni¬ 
ques: the accenting of highlights and shadows. The other uses of 

opaque paints will be discussed fully in later lessons. 

HOW TO APPLY 

There is just one precaution to observe in applying opaque paints 
with a brush. You will find that if complete coverage is not made 
with the first stroke of the brush there will be a tendency for 
the paint to "pick up" and leave a bare spot on the photograph 
when the brush is run over it a second time. For this reason, 
work with ample paint on your brush so that each stroke will leave 
enough paint on the surface to provide complete coverage. 

In view of this, you can appreciate that working with a larger 
brush for backgrounds is more desirable than using one which is 
too small to hold enough paint for a complete stroke. Having a 
properly pointed brush, regardless of the size being used, is 
essential for an even and complete coverage with paint. 

To aid in having paint flow on smoothly and with adequate coverage 
it is helpful to first dip the brush in P.M. Solution, then blot 
on tissue before picking up the paint. Do not have brush tip too 
wet with P.M. Solution, however, or paint will become diluted. 

OPAQUING FOR ADDITIONAL EMPHASIS 

A more realistic effect can often be created in pictures by using 
a touch of opaque paint to point up certain highlights or to 
deepen some shadows. It is particularly effective when used for 
jewelry and for highlighting hair and clothing. Opaque paints 
should not be used to cover face areas or any undertones of the 
picture which should be visible through the transparent oils. 

To accomplish opaque highlighting or shadowing, cover the areas 
first in the usual manner with transparent oils applied with cotton 
and rubbed down. Then mix a small quantity of White paint with 
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this same color and apply with a brush to the desired places# Take 
care to make complete coverage with the first stroke of the brush, 
as discussed above, and also not to "over-do” the size of the area 
being opaqued. Usually, quite fine and thin strokes of opaque are 
all that are needed to provide the desired effect# 

Remember, opaque paints can be applied more smoothly if the brush 
is first moistened very slightly with Turpentine or P.M. Solution, 
and blotted almost dry before dipping into the paint. 

THE COLORING OF EYES 


With the basic background of coloring procedures which you have 
thus far acquired through your course, let us now turn our atten¬ 
tion to specific instructions for coloring one of the most im¬ 
portant features of a portrait: the eyes# 


Eyes have an interesting range of colors, such as the various 
shades of brown, blue, gray, hazel or violet# The whites of 
the eye always have some color, usually a bluish cast with an 
occasional tint of violet or yellow# They can be made to look 
more realistic by placing a faint tint of pink in the corner 
next to the nose, and by slightly tinting the corners of the 
eyeball with very faint blue. 


A study of this diagram 
will acquaint you with 
the various parts of the 
eye# That part which 
indicates its color is 
called the Iris# The 
small black center is 
the pupil# 



Figure 19 

Parts of the Human Eye 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON THE EYES 


Highlights appearing on the eyes are caused by reflected light, 
and are known as "catchlights." Occasionally these reflections 
in eyes of a subject will not be identical, or there may be more 
such highlights in one eye than in the other. For a pleasing 
portrait it is essential to have them match exactly in both eyes. 

In most cases it is best to have just one catchlight appear in 
each eye but if two or more are visible you should determine the 
photographer's preference before removing any of them. Regard¬ 
less of the number of highlights desired it is important to have 
each eye appear exactly the same. 

If a reflection is to be removed from an eye it is a simple 
matter to cover the unwanted highlight with the same color that 
is used for the iris. 

If a highlight does not appear in the desired position it can be 
taken out by coloring over the spot with the Iris color, and then 
another highlight is placed in the correct position by the use of 
a small dot of white paint. Always be sure to clean out the high¬ 
light in the pupil. 



To bring out realism in the eye, a small light crescent should 
appear opposite to the catchlight between the pupil and rim of 
the iris. For purposes of illus¬ 


tration this is presented here in 

exaggerated form. Actually, paint 

would be used very sparingly for 

this technique. Use the smallest 

possible skewer, dip in white 

paint or a combination of white 

and the iris color, blot almost 

dry, and then carefully paint in 

the crescent lightly. Avoid mak- Figure 20. Crescent 

Opposite to Catchlight 

ing it too prominent. 
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EYEBROWS 

Eyebrows are usually colored with the same color which is used for 
the hair* Some Colorists, however, prefer to use a rather dark 
brown hue for blondes. In most cases over-emphasis of eyebrows 
should be avoided as it tends to detract attention from the over¬ 
all picture. 


EYELASHES 


An illusion of eyelashes can be created by using a very small 
amount of Neutral to draw a fine line around the upper lid. Some¬ 
times just a few lashes can be added. This is done with a finely 
pointed brush or tiny cotton applicator dipped in Medium Liquid 
and then in Neutral. It is applied sparingly. Do not "over-do" 
the eyelashes unless the situation warrants particular emphasis. 

When putting in eyelashes, have them curl upward and toward the 
outer edge of the eye. It is well to note that the lower lashes 
seldom need any attention whatever. 

EYE SHADOWS 


Shadows which appear around the eyes are darker or lighter, depend¬ 
ing on skin coloring and the illumination of the subject at the 
time the photo was taken. These shadows should be treated with 
slightly different tone than the surrounding skin areas. Brown 
is often used for this purpose, but should be well blended into 
the normal skin coloring. 

COLORS FOR EYES 


As an aid in obtaining proper shades for eyes of various colors 
you may use the following suggestions as a guide: 

Blue eyes: Ultramarine Blue or Chinese Blue. 

Gray eyes: Neutral tint, or Blue and Neutral Tint combined. 

Brown: Use Brown, with Raw Sienna for the crescent* 

Light Brown: Raw Sienna 

Hazel eyes: Use Brown with radiating strokes of Raw Sienna and Green. 
Green eyes: Neutral Tint and Green mixed. 
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FIRST PRACTICE EXERCISE 


Accompanying this lesson is 
a small photo of a pair of 
eyes. The coloring of this 
print constitutes your First 

Practice Exercise. Attach 
Figure 21. Eyes the photo 

to your drawing 

board, coat with P.M. Solution and then wipe dry. Have in readi¬ 
ness the following paints in addition to Extender: 

Blue White 

Flesh Neutral 

Brown Vermilion 

Step 1. Use a cotton wad dipped in Flesh to cover the entire 
face area. Rub down to an even flesh tone throughout. 

Step 2. Since this picture is of a baby's eyes, the eyebrows 
are not very prominent. It is well to touch up the areas oc¬ 
cupied by the brows, however, with a slight suggestion of Brown. 
Apply lightly and rub down gently to blend into the surrounding 
flesh areas. 

Step 3. With Extender on a cotton skewer, clean out all parts 
of the eyes thoroughly. After using Extender, always use clean 
cotton and wipe away all traces of Extender so it does not dry 
on the picture and look sticky and yellow. 

Step 4. Place a very small amount of Brown on a toothpick ap¬ 
plicator and deepen the shadow formed by the crease in each eye¬ 
lid. Apply lightly because this cannot be rubbed down. 

Step 5. Using a tiny cotton-tipped applicator, apply a thin line 
of Neutral (black) around the outline of the upper lid where it 
touches the eyeball. Do not rub down. 
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Step 6. Next, color the eyelashes with Neutral applied with this 
small applicator. Use color sparingly so that eyelashes are not 
made too prominent. 

7. Use a small skewer to apply Blue to the iris of each eye. Then 
blend by rubbing down gently. Add a tiny amount of White to the 
color used for the iris, touch a small applicator to this mixture, 
blot on tissue to remove excess paint. Then make a small crescent 
on the rim of the iris in each eye, opposite to the catchlights. 
Taper off this crescent at the ends. 

8. Again using a small applicator with Neutral paint, outline the 
outer rim of the iris and also color the pupils to deepen the black 
tone of the photograph in these places. If black has been applied 
too heavily on pupils so that a natural appearance has not been 
obtained, it may be rubbed down slightly with a small applicator. 

9. With a skewer apply a very small amount of Blue to the whites 
of the eyes and rub down so that only a faintest possible trace of 
color remains in these areas. 

10. With a small cotton-tipped applicator clean out the highlight 
appearing in each eye, using Extender for the purpose. Then apply 
White Opaque with a brush to these highlights. Use paint sparingly 
so that eyes do not appear to "stare." 

11. Place the slightest tint of Vermilion in the extreme corner 
of each eye nearest the nose. Before applying, blot applicator 
thoroughly to remove excess paint. Only a pale pink should be used. 

12. Complete the photograph by cleaning the margins with Extender. 
Allow print to dry thoroughly and then return it to the School 

for correction along with the other Exercise for this lesson. 

Note: On all Practice Exercises throughout your 
course, use all techniques previously discussed, 
where applicable, whether specific instructions 
are given for their use or not. Learning is an 
accumulative process! 
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SECOND PRACTICE EXERCISE 


To color the baby's picture which is furnished with this 

lesson you will need the following 
tubes of paint: 

Flesh 
Vermilion 
Green 

Ultramarine Blue 
Raw Sienna 

Carmine (very little) 

Neutral 
Extender 

In addition, of course, you will 
have in readiness P.M. Solution, 
cotton and skewers of various sizes. 

After attaching the photograph to 
your drawing board, cover the entire 
surface of the print with P.M. and 
then wipe it dry with cotton or tissue. 

COLORING INSTRUCTIONS 

Step 1. Cover the entire background with Green applied on a 
cotton wad. Rub down the color to a pleasing shade of green. 

When coloring the background go right over any stray wisps of 
hair but avoid putting any green into the main masses of hair. 

Step 2, Cover the entire face with Flesh and rub down to a 
suitable complexion color. Go right over eyes and lips -- do 
not try to avoid them. Be sure to work Flesh color well into 
the hair line, even covering some of the hair where necessary. 

Use particular care to have the Flesh color go high enough on 
the forehead and scalp to cover all flesh areas which are 
visible underneath the hair. Do riot over-run outlines of the 
face and ears so that Flesh would be deposited on the background 
color. If any does get onto the background apply a slight amount 
of Green to those places and blend in the background color again. 



Figure 22 
Tommy 
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Step 3. Next, color the hair. Use Raw Sienna for this. 

Apply with a wad of cotton in the larger areas and with a 
cotton-wrapped skewer around the edges. Rub down well until 
a golden blond shade is obtained. Then, with a tiny cotton 
applicator dipped in Raw Sienna and blotted, delicately touch 
up small strands of hair which go into the background. 

Now touch up individual wisps of hair on the forehead and 
sides of head. This is done with a small finely pointed 
brush which has been well blotted first. If you wish, you 
may cover facial areas with a clean tissue while working 
on the hair to avoid smearing parts previously done. 

Step 4. Put a small dab of Vermilion on an applicator, 
blot on tissue until there is practically no color left on 
the cotton tip, and then apply gently to the cheeks. It 
must be put on with an extremely light touch so as not to 
remove the under color. Blend this lightly into the skin 
tone so that cheeks are just slightly tinted. 

Avoid any similarity to a "rouged" appearance and be careful 
not to blend the red too near either the eyes or nose. Cheek 
coloring should be blended primarily toward the outside of 
cheeks and not too low. If your first attempt at blending 
cheek coloring is not successful, remember that you can 
clean off the entire area with Extender and start over again. 

Step 5. Clean out the eyes with a small applicator moistened 
with Extender. Be sure to clean these areas thoroughly. You 
do not have to clean out the lips. Now, with a small skewer 
place a tiny bit of Ultramarine Blue to the iris of both eyes. 
If this is done carefully it will not have to be rubbed down. 
You will be the judge of this, for if the coloring is at all 
thick or streaked it cannot be left that way. Rubbing down, 
if necessary, is done with another cotton applicator. When 
the iris has been properly prepared, apply Neutral sparingly 
with a brush to the pupils. If too heavy, it would then have 
to rubbed down with a tiny applicator. 
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Step 6. Now, with the same brush and Neutral paint, touch up 
the eyelashes slightly. Be careful not to over-do this phase 
of the work so that an artificial appearance would be created. 

Step 7. Clean out highlight spots in the eyes with Extender 
on a tiny applicator, and then apply Opaque White with a brush 
to these highlight spots. Avoid too thick an application of 
paint. 

8. Use a small applicator to put a very slight trace of Blue 
on the whites of the eyeballs, and rub down well so that the 
Blue tint hardly shows. 

9. With clean cotton skewers rub very lightly wherever high¬ 
lights appear: in the hair, then on both sides of the forehead, 
and on the tip of the nose. This will help to make these high¬ 
lights more pronounced and will furnish better contrast to the 
photograph. 

10. You are now ready to color the lips. With a small applica¬ 
tor dipped in a mixture of Flesh and Vermilion, apply to the 
lips being careful to stay within the outlines. Use just a 
touch of Vermilion to the Flesh color to attain the correct 
shade, for a baby’s lips are very lightly colored. You may 
apply this coloring right over the Flesh color which has been 
left on them up to the present. 

Rub down to a natural shade and then accent the highlights on 
lower lip by rubbing this spot slightly more than the rest. 

As a finishing touch to the mouth apply a tiny amount of Carmine 
to the open space between the lips. Rub down if necessary. 

Step 11. The baby’s robe is next, and is the last thing to 
be given attention. Cover with Ultramarine Blue on cotton wads 
for large areas and on skewers for the edges. Do not run the 
blue paint into the background color. Rub down to an even shad¬ 
ing throughout but rub down slightly more in the highlight areas 
of the robe. 
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Step 12. A final step is to clean the margins of the picture 
with cotton wads or skewers moistened slightly with Extender. 


Now examine the photograph to make sure that everything looks 
right to you: that highlights have not been rubbed too much, 
that colors do not run over into areas where they should not 
be, and that the general tone values are life-like and natural. 

After your colored photograph is completely dry, send it to 
the School so that your instructor may examine it. It will 
be returned to you. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the influence of underlying tones on colors used. 

2. What are Extra Strong Colors? How are they used? 

3. How may the strength of a color be reduced? 

4. Name the three Primary Colors. 

5. Name the three Secondary Colors. Tell how each is obtained. 

6. What advantages are obtained by mixing various colors of paints? 

7. Why should color tones be varied in highlight and shadow areas? 

8. How are sizes of brushes designated? 

9. How is a brush cleaned while working? 

10. Tell the proper method of cleaning a brush when work is com¬ 
pleted, and how it should be stored. 

11. Describe a method for pointing brushes. 

12. In what three ways may brushes be used for Photo Coloring? 

13. How may any transparent oil paint be made opaque? 

14. Name several uses for opaque paints. 

15. What happens if complete coverage of paint is not made with 
the first stroke of a brush? How is this overcome? 

16. What is done if more than one highlight appears in the same eye? 

17. How may a highlight in the eye be created? 

18. Tell how to color the eyelashes. 
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PROPER COLORING INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 


Perhaps, though, the most elementary factor of all is to first 
receive correct coloring instructions from the photographer or 
from the subject. It is almost impossible to tell from a black- 
and-white photo what colors are represented in the hair, eyes 
or clothing of a subject. To reproduce the person realistically 
you will have to know what colors to use. 

When employed in a studio you would have an opportunity to see 
your subject and obtain a close approximation of the colors of 
hair, eyes and dress. You could even make notations at the time 
which would be helpful when you are coloring the photograph later. 

When doing free-lance work, or mail order work, you would not 
come into personal contact with the subject and you would have 
to be provided with complete and accurate descriptions of color¬ 
ing so that you would know what to do. If work is obtained dir¬ 
ectly from a photographer he would provide you with coloring 
instructions for each photo. 

Most clients realize that it is practically impossible to dupli¬ 
cate an exact shade of hair, but they do object to have it too 
unlike the original color (such as black hair instead of brown, 
or dark brown instead of light brown.) 

CORRECTIVE COLORING 


Contradictory as it may seem, the Colorist can sometimes obtain 
a more realistic result by using oil coloring to correct certain 
faults in the picture. Generally you would carefully preserve 
the same tone values which appear in the original photograph. 
Occasionally, though, a more true to life result can be obtained 
by darkening some highlights that would place too much emphasis 
where it should not be; or by creating additional highlights 
through rubbing down the paints in that area. This device is 
useful in a number of ways: for providing proper backgrounds, 
correcting unusually prominent facial features or shadows on the 
face, or for dulling a distracting object in the picture. 
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COLORING THE HAIR 

Let us now turn to specific instructions for various parts of 
portrait work, We will start with the hair. 

GENERAL TECHNIQUE 


First, think of hair in terms of shadows, tones and highlights. 
It cannot be treated as a solid mass, nor as individual hairs 
either. If you regard the hair as a solid mass you will pro¬ 
bably create hair having a wig-like appearance. If you attempt 
to treat it with individual strokes to duplicate individual 
hairs your work will look stringy and unnatural. 

The proper technique is to cover the hair with a general wash 
of the basic hair color to be used. This is rubbed down to 
the desired shade, and highlights are then cleaned out. In 
most cases the shadows can be deepened slightly. 

A sharp outline between the face and hair should be avoided. 
Instead, blend the hair color with the flesh color at this 
point. In some instances there will be individual strands of 
hair extending beyond the general contour of the head* These 
can be colored very slightly and delicately with the hair color, 
using a fine pointed applicator or brush to pidk out individual 
hairs. Care should be taken, though, not to color too many 
hairs in this way; otherwise a wild and frowsy appearance 
will be the result. Those which you do not individually color 
are covered by the background color and become inconspicuous. 

COLOR GUIDE FOR TYPES OF HAIR 


Much of the success you attain in portrait work will depend 
upon your selection of the proper colors to use for hair, eyes 
and complexions of various types of people. It is only with 
proper coloring that a lifelike effect can be achieved. The 
guides to coloring which follow in this lesson will stand yon 
in good stead throughout your course and your professional 

. Do not hesitate to refer to them at any time needed. 


career 
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Following is a Color Guide for various types of Hair: 

Platinum Blonde : Raw Sienna and White mixed. Weaken with Gel 

and rub down for an over-all wash. Clean out highlights 
with dry cotton; use Raw Sienna in shadows 

Ash Blonde : Raw Sienna weakened with Gel and rubbed down for over¬ 
all coverage. Clean out highlights to a light tone. Add 
Raw Sienna with a slight touch of Burnt Umber for shadows. 

Blonde : Raw Sienna as a base wash. Yellow in highlights, Burnt 

Umber or Brown in shadows. 

Golden Blonde : Raw Sienna with touch of Yellow; Yellow in high¬ 
lights, and Burnt Umber or Brown for shadow areas. 

Reddish Blonde : Use Raw Sienna as a base color, with Flesh for 
highlights; a mixture of Burnt Umber, Yellow and 
Vermilion for shadows. 

Red Hair : Mixture of Burnt Umber, Yellow and Vermilion for an 
over-all coverage; Yellow for highlights, Burnt Umber 
for shadows. 

Light Brown : Burnt Umber as the wash color, with Raw Sienna in 
highlights. Use Black and Burnt Umber in shadows. 

Dark Brown : Burnt Umber with Black for over-all wash; Raw Sienna 
in highlights, Black in shadows. 

Black Hair : Black as a base wash. Mixture of Ultramarine Blue 
and Black in highlights. No additional color is needed 
for shadows, merely deeper tones of Black or of a mixture 
of Black and Blue. 

Graying Hair : If hair is partially gray, give an over-all wash of 
the original hair color. Then clean out fine lines of 
white in the hair, at random, with a brush or tiny skewer 
touched with Gel. If desired, additional highlighting 
may be done with a diluted mixture of White used sparingly 

Gray Hair : Over-all wash of Black, weakened. Blue in highlights, 
Mixture of Black and Blue in shadows. 

Silver Gray : Blue with Black, mixed. Clean out highlights with 
Gel or dry cotton and use Black in shadow areas. 

White Hair : White with a small amount of Ultramarine Blue over all 
If preferred, you may rub down hair area with Gel instead, 
using no paint whatever. In highlights use Blue, well 
wiped down, and Blue and Black in shadows. If desired, 
a few light touches of diluted White may be applied spar¬ 
ingly with a brush in highlights, and a small amount of 
Raw Sienna worked through the middle tones. 
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COMPLEXION COLORING 

The general skin tones in a photograph are dependent largely 
upon the lightness or darkness of the skin in the photo* If 
a portrait is dark and muddy, nothing you can do with oil 
colors will produce a fair complexion. 

VARIATIONS IN SKIN TONES 


The most common trouble you will encounter in this respect is 
with the difference in skin tones between the face and the 
hands or arms which show in a picture. Usually the face will 
be more in highlight than the hands or arms and you will not 
be able to obtain as light a tone with them as with the face. 
In most cases this is not objectionable unless there are un¬ 
usually great differences in highlight and shadow. The skin 
tone of hands and arms is customarily darker than that of the 
face in real life. 

All parts of a well colored portrait should be subordinate to 
the face, for this is the center of attraction. It is for 
this reason that a background should never be more vivid than 
the subject. Too, the clothing or accessories should be used 
to emphasize the face rather than to detract from it. 

DUPLICATING NATURAL TONES 


Complexions vary greatly, not only between individuals but also 
between the highlights and shadows on the skin of the same sub¬ 
ject# A flesh color may be used for an over-all wash of the 
skin but additional colors should be worked in artistically 
to obtain a realistic effect. 

Care should be taken not to over-color, and to avoid sharp out¬ 
lines between the various color areas. Additional colors are 
used sparingly for the most part, well blended into each other. 
This is particularly true in coloring men's portraits. A man's 
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BASIC PORTRAITURE 

You will recall that in the previous lesson you were intro¬ 
duced to the first specific coloring instructions for doing 
part of a portrait: the eyes. This lesson will continue 
with other elements of portraiture and provide you with an 
opportunity to do your first full portrait. 

There are many different types of photographs: portraits, 
landscapes, snow scenes, marine scenes, flowers, animals, 
buildings, interiors, etc. Although the same general color¬ 
ing principles apply throughout, there are sometimes vastly 
different techniques used for oil coloring each particular 
type of picture. 

Portraits are of utmost importance because they usually re¬ 
present the majority of photographs which a Colorist is 
normally called upon to do. Also, with portraiture the 
Colorist has unusual opportunities for enhancing the effect¬ 
iveness of the finished picture through a life-like repre¬ 
sentation of the subject. 

REALISM AS A GOAL 


In all coloring work that you do, unless you are striving for 
special effects, the aim should be to make the subject as 
natural and realistic as possible. This is particularly true 
in portraiture, for the very purpose of such a photograph is 
to provide a true-to-life likeness of the person. 

HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


There are a number of devices used by a Colorist to promote 
realism in a picture, but one of the most important of these 
is the proper emphasizing of highlights and shadows. You 
have already discovered that this may be accomplished not only 
by rubbing down highlights and deepening shadows, but also by 
varying tones of the basic colors in these areas. 
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cheeks should not be over-colored but should have instead the 
merest trace of additional color over the basic skin tones. 

Those values in a portrait which were established by the photo¬ 
grapher should be preserved, through proper application of color 
to highlights and shadows of the print. When shadow colors are 
applied they should not over-run into lighter areas of the face, 
for to do so would change modeling and tonal values of a portrait. 


GUIDE TO COMPLEXION COLORS 


COMPLEXION COLORS FOR WOMEN 


BLONDE COMPLEXION : Over-all color of Flesh. (Add Carmine and/or 

Burnt Umber for proper tone.) Rub highlights 
clean. Use Flesh tinged with Vermilion for 
the cheeks. 

BRUNETTE : Flesh for over-all wash, or if slightly 

darker skin tones are desired use Flesh 
with tinge of Burnt Umber. For shadows 
use Burnt Umber with Carmine. For high¬ 
lights employ Flesh and a mixture of Ver¬ 
milion and Yellow. Flesh and Vermilion 
mixed can be used for cheeks. 

OLIVE COMPLEXIONS : Raw Sienna and Flesh for the wash; with a 

mixture of Burnt Umber, Yellow and Vermilion 
for shadows. Flesh and Vermilion may be 
used for cheeks. Highlights should be well 
rubbed down. 

SUN TAN COMPLEXIONS: An over-all wash of Burnt Umber, Yellow and 

Vermilion, mixed. Exact shading obtained 
depends upon the proportions of these colors 
which are used in a mixture. A tinge of 
Yellow may be used in highlights, and Carmine 
in shadows. Cheeks are tinted with Flesh 
and Vermilion. 


COMPLEXION COLORS FOR MEN 


Men's skin tones are usually darker than those of women, so in 
coloring men's portraits you may follow the same general instruc- 
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tions given above for women’s complexions, but make them just 
a slight bit darker. 

Flesh is good as a general over-all complexion wash in most 
cases. Flesh mixed with a very small amount of Vermilion is 
satisfactory for cheek coloring and around the shadows of the 
cheek and nose. Care must be taken to avoid over-coloring. 

Just the merest trace of Vermilion is used with the Flesh color 

Carmine mixed with Brown is good for shadow areas, or in some 
cases Raw Sienna may be employed for shadows. 

Very seldom are additional colors used for highlights on men’s 
skin tones. Instead the over-all flesh color is well cleaned 
out to provide the necessary highlight contrast. 

COMPLEXION COLORS FOR BABIES 


Flesh is used for the base complexion tone. For cheeks use 
Flesh with a little Vermilion added. Highlights are cleaned 
out well, but sometimes a tiny amount of Yellow mixed with 
Flesh is used to highlight the tip of the nose, on the chin, 
and in the highlight areas of cheeks. Vermilion and Flesh, 
mixed, are used on some occasions for the shadow areas particu¬ 
larly around the ears, nostrils, elbows, knuckles and knees. 

Where the baby has very little hair, cover the scalp area with 
Flesh while coloring the face. Then clear off the area where 
the down shows, using a tiny applicator with a dry cotton tip. 
Do not have a sharp outline between hair and scalp. 

COMPLEXION COLORS FOR CHILDREN 


Usually the same complexion colors are used for children as 
for women, depending upon skin tones. Just a slight suggestion 
of color for the cheeks in enough in most cases, unless the 
child is of a very ruddy complexion. Likewise, lips are toned 
down in color so they are not as brilliant as those of women. 
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All in all, children's portraits - like those of babies - are 
kept in more delicate hues. 

OTHER COMPLEXION COLORS 

RUDDY COMPLEXIONS : Occasionally you will receive a portrait 
of an individual with very ruddy skin tones, particularly for 
men or children. By adding a slight amount of Carmine to the 
Flesh color you will obtain a complexion tone more suitable to 
this type of skin. Raw Sienna may be used in shadows, while 
highlights are treated by rubbing down well. Whenever possible 
it is best to avoid use of a ruddy complexion coloring because 
it tends to look artificial. Where it is definitely requested 
by a subject, of course, it should be employed. 

DARK SKINNED : The underlying skin tones revealed in a portrait 
will determine in large measure the depth of coloring to be 
used for the skin. Burnt Umber may be employed for very dark 
skins, a mixture of Burnt Umber, Yellow and Vermilion may be 
suitable for lighter complexions. A mixture of Raw Sienna and 
Burnt Umber may also be used if preferred. Burnt Umber and 
Carmine are used for coloring the lips as well as for shadow 
fill-in. Highlights are rubbed down well. 

ORIENTALS: An over-all wash of Raw Sienna is excellent for. 

most Oriental skin tones, with Burnt Umber or a mixture of 
this color and Raw Sienna for shadows. Usually, well-rubbed 
down highlights are sufficient but a faint trace of Yellow may 
be added if necessary. 

COLORING OTHER SKIN AREAS 


ARMS AND LEGS 

The arms and legs of a subject are always covered with the same 
flesh color that has been used for the face. Highlighting and 
shadowing can likewise follow the same tonal pattern established 
for the general complexion. Generally, skin tones of arms and 
legs will appear darker in the photograph than does the face be- 
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cause of the basic lighting used by the photographer at the 
time the picture was taken* Do not attempt to make them as 
light in tone as the face, because in reality they are darker 
in color than the facial skin. 


HANDS AND FINGERNAILS 


Once again, the hands take the same basic flesh color that is 
used for the rest of the portrait, both for highlights and for 
shadows. To denote the lighter tone of fingernails, rub down 
very well especially in the highlights of the fingernails. 

The basic shadow colors used for the complexion of the subject 
may be used for modeling the shadow areas around the fingernails 
and around the knuckles. 

If the fingernails of women are to be tinted, use either Ver¬ 
milion or Carmine depending upon the vividness of tone desired. 


HOW TO COLOR THE CHEEKS 

TECHNIQUES NECESSARY 


One of the principle differences between a good or a poorly 
colored portrait is readily apparent in the way the cheek colors 
are applied. 


For a professional application of cheek coloring it is essential 
to master three techniques: 

1. To acquire a very light touch. If the cheek coloring 
is applied just a little too heavily the basic flesh 
coloring underneath will be destroyed and a bluish 
tint will appear. 

2. To properly blend the cheek coloring into the sur¬ 
rounding flesh tones. This blending is done lightly, 
from the center outward in all directions. It is 
done carefully and delicately. Dry cotton applica¬ 
tors should be used for this purpose. 

3. To place the cheek coloring in its proper area. The 
color of the cheeks should not be spread over too 
wide or too long an area. It must be placed neither 
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too high where it would run close to the eye 
or eye shadows; nor too low where it would 
run under the nose*. Generally, cheek color¬ 
ing is placed in a relatively small area just 
below the cheek bone* 


See the illustrations below for the correct location for cheek 
coloring, and the approximate size of area it should occupy. 



Figure 23 

Coloring Placed Correctly 



Figure 24- 

Cheek Coloring is Too Low 


CORRECTING ERRORS 


If at any time you find that cheek coloring has not been located 
properly or has not been blended off delicately enough, you may 
correct the error by going over the areas lightly with additional 
flesh color. Then the cheek may be blended in again with the 
surrounding flesh areas. 

Remember, that the cheeks of men are not colored as heavily as 
for women. In some cases it is even best not to use any cheek 
coloring at all for men* 

Professional application of colors comes only with practice. 

As you progress with your course you will find that your cheek¬ 
coloring technique will improve and become more natural-appearing. 
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THE COLORING OF LIPS 


The coloring of lips on a portrait will depend upon the sex of 
the subject, the age and general complexion tone. Some standard 
rules can be set forth, however. 

FOR WOMEN 


Vermilion mixed with Flesh is a good color to use for the lips 
of most women. This mixture can be varied in strength according 
to the amount of lipstick appearing on the subject. Highlights 
of the lips are rubbed down to a lighter tone and in some cases 
shadows or creases in the lips are darkened slightly. In some 
instances, too, a mere touch of Yellow or of White in highlights 
of the lips will increase the beauty and realism of a portrait. 


FOR MEN 


Men’s lips are best colored with a mixture of Flesh and Carmine. 
Highlights may be cleaned out but do not use any additional color 
to emphasize either highlights or shadows. A man’s lips should 
not be given the same amount of emphasis that is placed on the 
lips of other subjects. 

FOR OTHERS 


For elderly women and for young girls the color combination 
given for women should be less brilliant. For this type of 
subject it is best to use less Vermilion with the Flesh in 
ordeir to approximate the true color of the lips. This same 
combination of Vermilion and Flesh in slightly different pro¬ 
portions can also be employed for babies and children. 

FOR PARTED LIPS 


When the mouth is opened slightly the teeth should be cleaned 
of all coloring so that they will show white. 
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'When in view, the gums, tongue or spaces between the teeth can 
be colored with Carmine. Occasionally, too, there will be a 
shadow from the lips on the top of the teeth. This shadow 
may be tinged sparingly with Carmine also* 


PROCEDURE FOR COLORING A PORTRAIT 


Each Colorist will adopt a method of procedure in coloring a 
portrait according to his or her preferences* While learning, 
though, it is advisable to follow the sequence shown below: 

1. First, do the background 

2. Next, color the face 

3* The hair is colored after this 

4. Then the eyes, eyebrows, and lips 

5. Clothing is colored last 
6* Clean the margins 

Later you may try the following sequence method to determine 
which of the two procedures you prefer: 

1. Face 

2. Eyes 

3. Eyebrows 

4. Lips 

5. Hair 

6. Clothing 

7. Background 

8. Clean Margins 

Usually it is best to complete work first near the top of the 
picture, and to work downwards. In this manner you are not 
working over a freshly colored area which might become smeared 
while color is being applied to another part* Where it is 
necessary to reach past a freshly painted area it is best to 
turn the drawing board in whatever direction is needed for 
easy access to the part on which you are working. 

If it should become necessary to reach the central portion of 
the photograph after everything else has been colored, you may 
place a cleansing tissue lightly on top of the finished work 
as an added protection, but this procedure runs the danger of 
depositing lint on the fresh oils. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE 


Accompanying this lesson is a practice print which will give you 

additional experience in hair and com- 



Figure 2 5. Amy 


plexion coloring, and in working up high¬ 
lighting and shadow effects for a real¬ 
istic and natural appearance. 

Attach this picture to your drawing board, 
and squeeze a small amount of paint onto 
your palette from each of the following 
tubes: 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Carmine 
Flesh 

Raw Sienna 
Ultramarine Blue 
Vermilion 
Yellow 


You will also need very, very small amounts of Black and White 
in addition to the above paints. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Apply Burnt Sienna to the background with a cotton wad. Use 
a circular motion to spread color evenly throughout. Go right 
over stray hairs appearing against background. Then rub down 
paint well with clean cotton to obtain a pleasing and well- 
blended coverage in all sections. 

2. Next color face and neck with Flesh color, adjusted accord¬ 
ing to your own preference for tone (make darker with White and 
Burnt Umber; redder with Carmine). Rub down for an even tone. 
As you have discovered from a previous Exercise, you may go 
right over eyes and lips when doing this instead of trying to 
avoid them. Work Flesh color deeply into the hair line wherever 
skin tones are visible underneath, so that they will be covered 
appropriately. 
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3. Color hair with Raw Sienna, A cotton wad may be used to 
accomplish this in larger areas, if desired, but a cotton-wrapped 
skewer should be employed at edges and for individual strands of 
hair on forehead and at sides of face. Blend down to a light 
blonde color and then use a very small applicator or a fine 
brush (blotted to remove excess paint) to touch up prominent 
hairs on the forehead. Do not emphasize all stray hairs, but 
allow minor ones to remain covered with Flesh color. (Those in 
background may also be allowed to remain covered with the back¬ 
ground color. ) 

Rub down highlights in the hair to further accent them. Apply 
slight touches of Burnt Umber to deepest shadows and blend them 
down to soft tones. Eyebrows may then be tinted lightly with 
Raw Sienna. 

4. Cheek color may now be applied, carefully and delicately, 
to appropriate places on the cheeks. Employ very little Ver¬ 
milion on a well-blotted applicator. Use an exceptionally light 
touch and be careful not to disturb underlying flesh color. 

Blend cheeks lightly into adjacent skin tones. 

5. Eyes are cleaned out with Gel applied sparingly on a skewer. 
Clean thoroughly and then remove all traces of the Gel. Use 
Burnt Umber for iris of eyes and then apply a tiny amount of 
Black to pupils with either brush or tiny skewer. Do not have 
too heavy nor too thick. Use the same brush or applicator to 
give slight additional emphasis to eyelashes, but take care not 
to ?, over-do" the effect. 

6. Highlights in eyes may now be cleaned out. A small white 
crescent should be inserted on the pupil opposite the highlight 
in each eye. This may be done with brush or small applicator, 
but make it inconspicuous. A small dot of White may be placed 
in the highlights, too, if so desired but paint should not be 
thick nor obvious. A slight bluish tint may be given to white 
of eyeballs by putting on a merest hint of blue and then rubbing 
it down until almost no color shows at all. 
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7. At this point, highlights on face may be emphasized by rub¬ 
bing them down lightly with clean cotton. Remove some of the 
tinting from those areas which show lighter on forehead, nose, 
cheeks and chin. When polishing out highlights avoid sharp 
outlines. Strive for a gradual blending into surrounding tones. 
Then touch up shadow areas by using Flesh to which a slight 
amount of Vermilion has been added. Work this shadow tone into 
appropriate places at sides of forehead, on and around nose, 
and on lower part of cheeks. 

8. Color the lips with a mixture of Flesh and Vermilion. They 
need not be cleaned out before doing this -- just apply lip 
color right over flesh paint which has over-run onto the lips. 

Rub down to a natural-appearing tint for a small child, and 
then polish out highlights further on both upper and lower 
lips to accent them. Apply Carmine sparingly to open space 
within the mouth. Then clean teeth with Gel. 

9. Arms and hands may be done next. Use same Flesh color as 
for face but do not rub down to quite the same degree. Work 
up highlights on hands, fingers, wrists and arms. Then employ 
a small applicator with blotted-down cheek coloring to add a 
faint trace of additional color to fingernails. Do not make 
these vivid nor prominent. Put shadowing (touch of Vermilion 
in Flesh) in darker areas of hands, fingers and arms. 

10. Use a mixture of equal parts of Ultramarine Blue and Carmine 
as an over-all coloring for the dress. Go right over the darker 
stripes when doing this, and then rub all tinting down to a 

pale orchid hue. Do not color white lace appearing around arm 
(at shoulder) nor at bottom of shirring on front of dress, 
(partially obscured by left arm). Clean these areas thoroughly 
and then use White on a brush to place a thin accent of White 
around edges of this lace. 

11. Clean out margins of picture. Then remove all traces of 
Gel, and allow photograph to dry thoroughly before returning 
it to the School for review. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why is it so important to receive correct coloring instruc¬ 
tions before doing a portrait? 

2. Name several ways in which corrective coloring may be used. 

3. Describe the correct technique to use when coloring the hair. 

4. What procedure is followed to render white hair in a picture? 

5. Discuss the factors to be considered in complexion coloring. 

6. In what way do men’s complexion tones differ from women’s? 

7. Why should ruddy complexion coloring be avoided, when possible? 

8. Is the same color used for complexion also used for the arms 
and legs of a subject? 

9. What considerations are given to coloring of cheeks? How does 
the coloring of men’s cheeks differ from that for women? 

10. How may errors in cheek coloring be corrected? 

11. What color mixture is used for coloring women’s lips? What 
mixture may be employed for men’s lips? 

12. How are the teeth made white? 

13. Describe a sequence which may be used in coloring a portrait. 

14. Why is it best to first complete work near the top of the 
photograph and then to work downward? 
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LESSON 4 


GUIDE TO COLOR HARMONY 
LIGHT AND COLOR 

Every ray of light, even though it appears colorless, is 
really composed of all colors. If you have ever seen a 
rainbow in the sky, you have had this demonstrated for you. 

THE SPECTRUM 

When a ray of light passes through a prism (a three sided 
lens) it is broken up into the various colors of which it 
is comprised. In the case of a rainbow, moisture in the 
atmosphere has acted as a giant prism and has separated 
the complete range of colors in light so that you see them. 

This is known as the Spectrum, and the principle colors seen 
are as follows: 

Red - Orange - Yellow - Green - Blue - Violet 

From your study of Primary and Secondary Colors in Lesson 2 
you will immediately recognize that the spectrum is composed 
of both the Primary and Secondary colors, in sequence. Red, 
Yellow and Blue are Primary colors. Orange, Green and Violet 
are Secondary colors. Red and Yellow mixed together create 
Orange. Yellow and Blue mixed produce Green; Blue and Red 
make Violet. 

Perhaps this is more clearly illustrated by placing these 
colors in a circle, rather than in a straight line. 

You will note that the Secondary colors are midway between 
the Primaries, and each one is exactly opposite to a Primary 
color on the circle. Colors which appear directly opposite 
to each other on the "Color Wheel" are known as Complementary 
Colors. When mixed together they will produce Gray. When 
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Figure 27 
Spectrum Colors 


used next to each other in a 
picture they provide maximum 
contrast to each other. 

In the diagram you will notice 
that we have left blank spaces 
between each of the colors on 
the Wheel. When the immediately 
adjoining colors are mixed to¬ 
gether an Intermediate color is 
obtained for each blank space. 
Thus, when yellow and green are 
combined a yellow-green is pro¬ 
duced. A yellow-orange is the 
result of yellow and orange. 


THE COLOR WHEEL 


PURPOSE OF THE COLOR WHEEL 


Accompanying this 
lesson is a Color 
Wheel, which when 
properly filled 
in with the actual 
colors will prove 
very helpful in 
your Oil Coloring 
work. You will 
not have to guess 
at pleasing color 
combinations nor 
wonder what color 



Figure 28 
The Color Wheel 


background to use 

with a certain color of dress. A glance at the Color Wheel will 
provide you with a guide to color harmony and color contrast. 
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DESCRIPTIVE COLOR TERMS 


Before proceeding further into the construction and use of a 

Color Wheel, however, it is well to review some of the common 

color terms which are used when working with color. 

Primary Colors : The three basic colors: Yellow, Blue and 

Red. Primary colors are those which cannot be produced 
by the mixture of any other colors. 

Secondary Colors : Green, Violet and Orange. A Secondary 

color is made by mixing any two of the Primary colors. 

Intermediate Colors : Colors which are a mixture of any two 

adjoining colors on the Color Wheel. 

Complementary Colors : Any colors which appear exactly oppos¬ 

ite to each other on the Color Wheel. When mixed together 
they will produce gray. 

Adjacent Colors : Those which are next to each other on the 

Color Wheel. For example: Orange, Orange-Red, and Red. 

Warm Colors : Colors which contain a greater proportion of 

Red or Yellow are considered "warm." 

Cool Colors : Colors which contain a degree of Blue are "cool" 

colors. Warm colors seem to "advance" while cool colors 
tend to "recede." 

Hue : Hue, or shade, is the quality in which one color differs 

from another. For example, yellow-orange, orange, and red- 
orange are of different hues; yet they are of the same 
general color. 

Chroma : This indicates whether a color is brilliant or subdued. 

In other words, the intensity or strength of a color is re¬ 
ferred to as "chroma". For instance, olive green is weak 
or subdued while tree green is strong in chroma. 
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Value: Value denotes the relative scale between dark and 

light. Thus, pink is high on the value scale while crimson 
is low. In considering ,f value ,f look upon all colors in terms 
of black. If the color is dark it is lower in value than one 
which is lighter, just as black would be low on the value 
scale compared to white. 

CONSTRUCTING THE COLOR WHEEL 


You will note that the Color Wheel enclosed with this lesson 
contains spaces for twelve colors. When properly filled in 
with the correct colors it will give you a complete range of 
the Primary, Secondary and Intermediate colors. Since this 
chart will serve you in good stead not only while taking the 
course but also throughout your professional career as a 
Colorist, use care in making it. Have your colors mixed as 
accurately as possible, keep within the outlines of each 
space, and make every effort to have your completed Wheel 
present a neat and professional appearance. 

There is no need to hurry while making this Color Wheel, and 
you may stop at any point and resume work later if desired. 
It is important to have each color and hue appear as bright 
as possible, so do not rub down a color after it has been 
placed in the circle. After applying paint with a cotton- 
tipped applicator barely wipe over the surface with a clean 
cotton tuft. Use a circular motion to even out the paint 
but do not use any pressure that would have the effect of 
rubbing down the color. 

STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Prepare at least twelve cotton-tipped applicators before 
starting to work, as you will require a clean one for color¬ 
ing each part of the circle. A clean applicator must be 
used for each color. 
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2. Starting with Circle #1, deposit a small amount of Ultra- 
marine Blue on the palette, and the same amount of Carmine. 

Mix the two colors together thoroughly to obtain Violet. Dip 
a cotton applicator into the mixture and color the #1 circle. 
Stay within the outlines, level off lightly with a tuft of 
cotton while using a circular motion. 

3. Apply the correct colors to each circle, in this same 
manner, and when the Color Wheel has been completed allow it 
to dry for at least 48 hours, or until completely dry. Given 
below are the colors to be placed in each circle, and the mix¬ 
ture which is to be used to obtain the proper colors. 

Circle Colors Mixtures 


1 

Violet 

Ultra Blue and Carmine, 

1 part of each 

2 

Blue-Violet 

Mix as for Violet, then 

add 1 part of Blue 

3 

Blue 

Use Ultramarine Blue 


4 

Blue-Green 

Mix 1 part of Ultra Blue and 1 part of 
Yellow. Mix together, and then add 1 part 
of Ultramarine Blue 

5 

Green 

One part each of Yellow 

and Ultra Blue 

6 

Yellow-Green 

Two parts of Yellow and 

one part of Blue 

7 

Yellow 

Use Yellow 


8 

Yellow-Orange 

Two par'cs of Yellow, 1/2 

part of Vermilion 

9 

Orange 

1 Part Yellow and 1 part 

of Vermilion 

10 

Red-Orange 

1 Part Yellow and 2 parts of Vermilion 

11 

Red 

Use Vermilion 


12 

Red-Violet 

2 Parts of Carmine and 1 

part of Ultra Blue 
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USING THE COLOR WHEEL 


You can now look upon the Color Wheel as your "harmony chart." 
It will guide you in a proper selection of colors no matter 
what the occasion. In using this chart, however, remember that 
the colors are represented in their pure hues. You can call 
into play any variation in chroma or intensity that you wish, 
making colors brilliant or subdued, lighter or darker. 

USING COMPLEMENTARY COLORS 


In fact, although the complementary colors which are directly 
opposite each other on the Color Wheel do harmonize, the "pure" 
complementary color is usually too brilliant to give a pleasing 
effect. If a pure color is used, the complementary color should 
be greatly reduced (or neutralized) in brilliancy. 

Although the first thought may be to neutralize a color by add¬ 
ing black, this is not always done. Black may change a color 
completely, such as when black is added to yellow the result is 
a dull green. Instead, a color may be neutralized by adding a 
little of its complementary color to it. This has the effect 
of "graying" the color and reducing its brilliancy without de¬ 
stroying the color tone. Remember, complementary colors when 
mixed together produce gray. 

Thus, if you wish to reduce the brilliancy of blue, add orange. 
For yellow, add some Violet; and for neutralizing red add 
green. The amount of a complementary color thus added will 
determine the final hue obtained. 

There are other rules for color harmony to remember when using 
complementary colors. The complementary should not only be 
reduced in intensity but should also be used over a much larger 
area. For the most pleasing effect it is necessary to vary 
complementary colors as to hue, chroma, value and area. If 
everything is presented in pure hues arranged systematically 
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in masses of approximately the same size, the result will be 
crude and "amateurish.” 

ADJACENT COLORS 


Instead of using complementary colors for harmony, you may 
also work with colors which are next to each other on the 
Color Wheel. For example, if the main color is green you 
may use either yellow-green or blue-green as a harmonizing 
color. If you are coloring a photograph in which a blue- 
violet dress appears you may use either violet or blue as 
the supplementary background color. 

THREE COLOR HARMONY 


Your Color Wheel can be used in yet another way. By means 
of the triangle which accompanies this lesson you can deter¬ 
mine which of three colors will go well together in a har¬ 
monious combination. 

Place this triangle on top of the Color Wheel (when it is 
completed and dried). Wherever the three points touch when 
the triangle is centered on the Wheel, you will observe 
three colors which may be used in harmony with each other. 

If one point rests on red-violet, for instance, a second 
point will be on yellow-orange, and the third point will 
be on blue-green. You will note that each of these colors 
is four sections away from the other. You may thus count 
every fourth color, if you wish, to obtain the same result 
but it is easier to use the triangle as your guide. 

Likewise, by following only one side of the triangle you may 
locate two colors harmonious to each other. Thus, with the 
triangle resting in the same position as above, you will 
find that red-violet and yellow-orange go well together -- 
as do blue-green and yellow-orange. 

(Note: If pasted on a thin sheet of cardboard 

your triangle will better withstand use.) 
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COLOR COMPOSITION 


BALANCE 


Aside from using colors which harmonize with each other, it is 
necessary to balance these colors to achieve a pleasing effect. 
As mentioned previously, they must be varied as to intensity 
and area but the variations must be in balance with each other. 

A large dark area of color in a picture must be balanced by an 
opposing color so that the picture will not appear lop-sided 
or top-heavy. A small spot of bright color can be balanced 
by a larger area of a color not quite as brilliant, but there 
should be something in the composition of the picture to achieve 
proper "balance." 

SECURING DISTANCE THROUGH COLORS 


In working with color it is well to remember that distance is 
secured by using more subdued colors than are used in a fore¬ 
ground. This is particularly true when doing landscapes. 

Colors in the foreground are of a more vivid hue, with darker 
shadows and brighter colors and highlights. Middle tones 
should predominate for the middleground, with shadows being 
less distinct and lighter, and with highlights more subdued. 
For a distant background all colors become less distinct and 
are grayed to some extent. 

In portraits the same general principle applies although the 
perspective of distance is not as great. The central figure 
should be more brilliant than the background and any distract¬ 
ing objects or highlights in the background must be subdued 
and made secondary to the color intensity of the main subject. 

OBTAINING A THIRD DIMENSIONAL QUALITY 


You have seen some photographs which are flat and lifeless, 
and you've seen others which are so realistic that the subject 
appeared almost to be alive. The factor which determines the 
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lifelike appearance of a photograph is found usually in the 
f, depth ,r or third-dimensional quality. Instead of seeming to 
be a flat reproduction of a subject, the photograph gives an 
illusion of nearness and distance just as your eye normally 
sees the object. 

There are many factors which create a third dimensional 
quality and as a Colorist you can do much to add depth to 
a photograph. As with all coloring, however, it is essential 
to have a picture of good tonal quality on which to work. 

IMPORTANCE OF LIGHTING 


When taking pictures, photographers attempt to capture depth 
in the photograph in several ways. Of first importance is the 
lighting of the subject. Through a proper arrangement of high¬ 
lights and shadows an object can be made to take on a lifelike 
appearance. Look at any object in the room where you are. 
Notice that it doesn’t appear to be a solid color of all one 
tone. Somewhere there are one or more highlights on it. There 
are also shadows which add depth. Notice, too, that the ob¬ 
ject seems to stand out from the background. 

The photographer, with the aid of lighting, attempts to dupli¬ 
cate this same appearance. When doing a portrait, certain 
features of face and hair are highlighted and others are thrown 
into shadow. Clothing is arranged so that parts of it will 
stand out lighter in tone while folds in the cloth will be 
darker and deeper. 

INFLUENCE OF FOCUS 


For simplicity, we can define ’’focus" as the sharpness which 
an object presents to the eye. If you are looking at a land¬ 
scape you will note that things nearest to you appear much 
sharper than those which are in the distance. Likewise, if 
you concentrate your gaze on a pencil held before your eyes 
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at arm’s length you will notice that the background behind 
that pencil becomes blurred and indistinct. 

This principle, too, is used by the photographer to obtain 
depth in his pictures. He can focus his camera on the sub¬ 
ject in such a way that the background becomes slightly in¬ 
distinct or even so that some features of the person he is 
photographing become less distinct and sharp than others. 

In this way importance can be placed only on those features 
which he wishes to emphasize, while at the same time an 
illusion of depth is created. 

CONTRAST OF BACKGROUND 


With proper lighting there is a sharp contrast between the 
object and its background. The background may be made either 
darker or lighter than the subject, and there is usually a 
definite outline to the subject to separate it from the back¬ 
ground. In many cases a shadow from the subject can be used 
to emphasize this difference in depth. 

Aside from this general principle of having a difference in 
tone between subject and background there are two other devices 
which can be used to achieve a third dimensional effect. 

First, in every portrait one side of 
the face should be lighter than the 
other. According to a principle first 
practiced by Rembrandt, the background 
should be lighter on the dark side of 
the face, and the darker part of the 
background should be on the lighter 
side of the face. 



Figure 29 

Background Lighting 


This is demonstrated in the illustra¬ 
tion at left. You will note that 
better contrast is provided for the 
entire head and proper emphasis is 
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placed between the object and background. Even if the portrait 
lighting does not have this effect, the Colorist can accomplish 
it easily through the use of stronger colors where needed. 

A second way of promoting depth is to have slightly darker 
tones along the edges of an object than are used in the cen¬ 
tral portions of the figure. 

This is done, of course, by the extent to which colors are 
rubbed down. There should be no sharp difference in color 
tone along the edges which would be noticeable but rather a 
gradual blending of tones, especially on face or arms. With 
clothing slightly more contrast can be used between the central 
portions and the edges. 

ACHIEVING DEPTH THROUGH COLORING 


As pointed out above, there are some things which the photo¬ 
grapher can do when taking pictures to add somewhat of a 
third dimension to a photograph, and there are some ways in 
which the Colorist can increase this quality. 

First, objects in the distance can be made less brilliant and 
colorful than those which are close-by. Second, the background 
can be subdued in brilliance and in some cases made less dis¬ 
tinct. By providing darker tones along the edges of subjects 
they can be made to stand out from the background. And, like¬ 
wise, having the background darker on the light side of the 
figure and lighter on the dark side will improve the general 
lifelike effect which it is so desirable to achieve. 

Most important of all is the highlighting and shadowing of 
the subject. As a general rule, wherever the photographer 
has put highlights into a photograph you should emphasize 
them by rubbing down the colors well. In some cases you can 
rub down so that there is scarcely a trace of color in that 
area. Wherever shadows appear they can be darkened to create 
depth, and color tones can be varied for additional emphasis. 
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Still another factor which contributes to realistic appearance 
of a photograph lies in a choice of colors and the manner in 
which they are balanced for maximum effect. Colors must be used 
both for harmony and for contrast to bring out important features 
of a subject and to minimize those of lesser magnitude. 

In all of your work strive to obtain as much realism and depth 
as possible. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The portrait to be colored with 
this lesson is that of a young 
lady, Jennifer. Pay particular 
attention to proper blending of 
cheek and shadow tones on face. 
Work as carefully as you can. 

Step 1 . Assemble your materials 
in readiness, and fasten the pic¬ 
ture to the drawing board. 

A subdued blue will be used in 
the background. To obtain this 
a mixture of Blue and Orange is 
necessary. So first make a mix 
of Orange consisting of 1 part of Vermilion and 2 Parts of Raw 
Sienna. This color will be used both for coloring the woman’s 
dress and for adding to the Blue to make it a suitable tone for 
background use. 

For a background color, then, mix this Orange with Ultramarine 
Blue in a proportion of about 1 part of Orange to 4 parts of 
Blue. Apply this to background and rub down evenly, allowing 
original background shading to remain unchanged. Have the back¬ 
ground color cover individual wisps of hair which protrude from 
main masses of hair into the background area. 



Figure 30 
Jennifer 
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Step 2. Tint face and neck with Flesh. Rub down to a good 
flesh tone, taking care to work skin coloring well into the 
hair line. Further rub down those highlights which appear on 
forehead, nose, cheeks, chin and neck. 

To emphasise a few of the major highlights you may add a very 
siight touch of Yellow to those which appear on tip of nose 
and on inner side of nose near corner of the right eye. Both 
of these applications of Yellow must be very lightly applied 
and well blended in with surrounding flesh tones. 

Use Burnt Umber with a small amount of Carmine for working up 
shadows. This should be applied and blended into appropriate 
flesh areas on both left and right sides of face, under the 
nose, in edge of nostril, and on the neck. 

Step 3 . For cheeks, use a mixture of Flesh with a slight amount 
of Vermilion. Apply to the correct areas with a very delicate 
touch. Blend carefully into surrounding tones, remembering 
that blending is done with light strokes from center outward. 

Step 4 . Coloring the hair would be the next step. Use Burnt 
Umber rubbed down to a very light shade, and apply Raw Sienna 
in highlights. Hair should be almost golden in very light areas. 
Shadowing of hair may be done with a minimum amount of Black 
mixed into the brown color. 

Step 5 . Clean out eyes and apply Black to the dark outline of 
upper eyelids. This is done carefully and lightly with a 
small brush or tiny applicator. Then color the iris with 
Ultramarine Blue. Place a small dot of Black in pupils, then 
touch up highlight in right eye with a tiny speck of White. 

Create a matching highlight in the other eye. 

Add a faint touch of weak Blue to shadowed areas of whites of 
the eyes. Then put a small dot of pink (use very weak Ver¬ 
milion) in corner of each eye next to the nose. 
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Step 6 . Eyebrows are* colored with Burnt Umber. This color is 
applied with light'brush strokes to give a natural appearance 
rather than a solid wash. Eye lashes are then delicately 
picked out with a small brush barely tinted with Black. Do 
not color all lashes - this would give an artificial appear¬ 
ance. Color just a few! 

Step 7 . Apply a mixture of Vermilion and Flesh to the lips 
with a skewer. Wipe out highlights until they are clean, and 
then blend a small amount of Yellow into these highlights for 
additional emphasis. 

Clean out teeth with Gel. 

Step 8 . The necklace may now be colored. Use White applied 
thinly with a brush to light areas. Burnt Umber applied with 
either brush or small skewer may be used for darker areas. 

Do not have paint appear heavy and thick. 

Step 9 * For coloring the dress employ the mixture of Orange 
which was previously made for use with your background color. 
Strive for an attractive Orange color by rubbing down evenly 

to a pleasing tint. Highlights are cleaned out well, and a 
faint suggestion of Yellow is added to extreme highlights. 
Shadows are allowed to remain deeper than the over-all wash, 
or may even be slightly opaqued with a darker shade of Orange 
(add just a touch of Blue-Green to Orange to make it darker.) 

Step 10 . Clean out margins of picture and allow your work to 
dry thoroughly before returning it to your Instructor. 

NOTE : Do not return the Color Wheel to the School. This is 

for your own use and reference. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the principle colors seen in the Spectrum? 

2. What is the name for colors which appear directly opposite 
each other on the Color Wheel? 

3. What color is obtained by mixing Complementary colors? 

4. Define "Intermediate" colors. Adjacent colors? 

5. Differentiate between "warm" and "cool" colors. 

6. What is "hue?" 

7. Define "chroma." 

8. What is meant by color value? 

9. How is a color neutralized or reduced in brilliancy? 

10. What considerations should be taken into account when using 
Complementary colors? 

11. Describe how to obtain three-color harmony. 

12. How may "balance" in colors be achieved? 

13. Discuss each of the following in relation to promoting a 
third dimensional quality in photo coloring: 

A. Lighting 

B. Focus 

C. Contrast of Background 

14. Why should objects in the distance be made less brilliant? 

15. What is the purpose of having edges of subjects slightly 
darker than the remainder of the coloring? 
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BACKGROUNDS 


INFLUENCE OF BACKGROUND ON A PORTRAIT 


The background plays an important part in every portrait, by 
setting off the subject to best advantage - and by remaining 
as a background. It should never be too vivid in color nor 
painted in such a manner as to detract from the main subject. 
In fact, if the background of a picture is particularly 
noticeable it is an indication that the artist has not done 
a professional job with it. 

SELECTION OF COLORS 


It is important to select proper colors for a background so 
that the entire picture will be in harmony. Whichever colors 
are chosen is pretty much up to the Colorist. Instructions 
for coloring a portrait seldom include background instructions 
and it is left to the artist to select a suitable background 
tone. It is well to remember that, regardless of color, it 
is helpful in most cases to reduce the brilliancy by mixing 
the base color with Extender. 

CONTRAST OF BACKGROUND 

Another factor to remember 
when doing backgrounds is 
that the darker part of the 
background should be on the 
lighter side of the face, 
and lighter on the dark 
side of the face. You will 
recall that this principle 
was discussed previously. 

It is a good rule to follow 
and does much to add realism 
and beauty to a portrait. 

Figure 31 

Background Contrast 
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CLASSES OF BACKGROUNDS 


TRANSPARENT BACKGROUNDS 


Backgrounds may be done either- in transparent oil colors, or 
with Opaque colors. 

Where the background depicts a scene or interior set, such as 
with draperies, it should be colored naturally just as would 
be done with any picture, with transparent oils. Where a per¬ 
son is the central figure in the foreground, however, the 
coloring of a background scene should be done with subdued 
colors. Lines of background images should be softened and 
blended down so they are not sharp and prominent. 

If a background is plain and shows no objects, you have the 
choice of doing it with transparent oils or with opaque paints. 
For most regular portrait work, though, transparent coloring 
is preferred because it is of the same consistency as other 
paints which are used throughout the rest of the picture. 

OPAQUE BACKGROUNDS 


When opaque paints are used for the background of a portrait 
the completed work bears a striking resemblance to a genuine 
oil painting. This is particularly recommended for rough 
textured papers which resemble canvas, but opaque backgrounds 
are not regularly used for general photo coloring of standard 
portraits. The heavier paints are too noticeable in comparison 
with the transparent coverage for other parts of the picture. 

BACKGROUND PATTERNS 


Regardless of whether transparent or opaque oils are used, 
there are five main types of background patterns which can 
be employed. They are designated according to the type of 
technique used to apply the colors. These patterns are as 
follows: 
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1. Plain 

2. Two-tone Backgrounds 

3. Mottled 

4. Stippled 

5. Variegated 


PLAIN BACKGROUNDS 


Where the photographer has provided a plain background to a 
portrait but has varied the lightness and darkness of it with 
highlights and shadows, it is best to provide a solid wash of 
one color for the background. Underlying tones of the photo¬ 
graph should be preserved so that the background would have 
the proper modeling effect, and both light and dark tones of 
color would remain in correct relationship. 

For commercial work a solid wash of background color is almost 
always used to provide a proper setting for the product. 

TWO TONE BACKGROUNDS 


For backgrounds which are unrelieved by strong highlights and 
shadows a solid overlay of one color presents too monotonous 
an appearance. Best results are obtained by using two, three 
or even more colors. These may be applied in a number of ways: 



Diagonal Stroke . One of the most 
popular techniques for working up 
such a background is the "diagonal 
stroke" method. The entire background 
is first given a thin application of 
color. Next, a second color is applied 
in streaks or bands, running diagonally 
across the background. A third color 
can be worked in if desired. Short 
strokes of uneven length and spacing 
are used in applying the bands of 
color, but they should not be too 
narrow. When streaks of secondary 
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colors have been applied in this manner they are blended to¬ 
gether with a very light touch. A clean soft wad of cotton 
is used for the purpose. 

In using this coloring technique and others of similar nature 
which follow be careful to avoid a definite pattern in the 
application of color streaks. The bands should not run all 
the way across a background and they should be of various 
lengths and widths. 

Vertical or Horizontal . As described above, various colors 
may be applied with other directional strokes over a general 
wash of color to provide a background. Instead of making 
strokes diagonally, you may make them either up-and-down 
(vertical) or across (horizontal). The same rules would 
apply in regard to varying size, length and width of strokes 
to avoid an appearance of a set pattern. When blending colors 
down, taper off the ends somewhat gradually so there are no 
abrupt endings to the strokes. 




Figure 33 
Vertical Strokes 


Figure 34 

Horizontal Strokes 
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Zig-Zag . Still another 
method of applying the 
strokes is to do so with 
a zig-zag motion, as illus¬ 
trated in Figure 35. 

Regardless of the direc¬ 
tion in which strokes are 
applied, the same instruc¬ 
tions would apply as have 
already been mentioned for 
other types of strokes. 

With this method, particu¬ 
larly, avoid any semblance 
of a set pattern. 



Figure 35 
Zig-Zag Strokes 


Mottled Backgrounds . A different technique for obtaining a 
two-tone background is the use of "mottling" instead of strokes. 
With this method a soft cotton wad or loosely wrapped applicator 
is dipped in the desired color and then dabbed lightly at differ 
ent places over the background. Another cotton wad or applica¬ 
tor is then used with a different color and is applied in the 


same manner to all spaces be¬ 
tween the dots. The two 
colors are then blended 
lightly together with clean 
cotton. 

When dabbing colors on a 
print do not attempt to 
have them touch each other, 
although they should be fair¬ 
ly close together. Many in¬ 
teresting combinations of 
color may be obtained in 
this manner. If done prop¬ 
erly the completed back- 



Figure 36 

Mottled Background 
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ground will present a unified appearance with just the faintest 
suggestion of dots showing through. 



Stippled Backgrounds . To obtain still 
a different background effect you may 
use a "stippling" technique. This is 
done in the following manner: First, 
give an over-all application of the 
base color you wish to use and rub it 
down to the desired hue. Next, with a 
soft tuft of cotton apply small dabs 
of a second color over the base color. 
This must be done with a fairly dry 
applicator or cotton wad from which 
excessive paint has been removed. 

The dots are left just as you apply 
them. They are not rubbed down, so 
applying the dots must be done with 
a very light touch. 


Variegated Backgrounds . An effective background can be obtained 
by using three colors for a variegated effect. This is done by 
providing an over-all wash of a neutral color; a second color, 
preferably darker, is then blended in at the top of the picture. 
Next, a third color which should be lighter in tone than the 
over-all wash is blended around the shoulders of the subject. 
With this type of background all colors must be subdued and 
softened, blending into each other gradually. 


OPAQUE BACKGROUNDS 


PURPOSE 


Filling in a background with opaque paint has several definite 
uses aside from appearance. Undesirable objects in a background 
can be painted out by applying an opaque coating over them. If 
desired, other subjects can even be painted in. Likewise, a dark 
background can be covered and made lighter in tone with opaque 
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paints. It is especially effective for portraits reproduced 
on a rough textured paper or on canvas. 

PROCEDURE OF OPAQUING 

Learning to do opaque backgrounds requires a little time and 
practice, but you will find it to be very interesting to do 
once you have become familiar with the technique of selecting 
and applying colors. 

Any background strokes and effects previously described may 
be used with opaque paints as well as with transparent oils. 

Flat brushes are used for larger backgrounds. The amount of 
background taken up by a figure will determine how much of it 
remains to be opaqued. 

Ordinarily, paint is applied less heavily on regular smooth 
surfaced photographic papers than when a rough textured paper 
is used. The more paint picked up on a brush for application, 
the heavier will strokes appear in relief on the surface to 
which they are applied. For small size portraits (8 x 10 
inches, and smaller) paint should not be applied too heavily 
to a background, although this is a matter left to the Colorist's 
discretion. 

OBTAINING SMOOTH APPLICATION 


If color does not go on smoothly and evenly, mix in a small 
amount of Gel before picking it up on the brush. An alterna¬ 
tive method for permitting paints to flow on more smoothly is 
to moisten brush slightly with cleaner solution. The best way 
to do this is by placing a few drops of cleaner on a piece of 
cotton and then touch the brush lightly to it. Then blot on 
tissue to remove most of the solution before picking up paint. 

Cleaner must be used very sparingly in this manner to prevent 
running of the paint. 
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BLENDING HEAVY OILS 

Since an opaque background must be blended into the outline of 
a subject it is best to leave coloring of such a background 
until last. This differs from the ordinary procedure which 
is followed for transparent backgrounds. 

A difference in thickness between transparent oils and opaque 
paints is quite noticeable on a photograph. This difference 
in thickness creates a raised or sharp line where the two 
would ordinarily come together. There is a method for over¬ 
coming this so that a sharp line of demarcation is not present. 

When applying opaque to a background do not bring it too close 
to the face, hair or outlines of a subject. Allow from 1/16 
to 1/8 of an inch of clear space between opaque paint and 
outlines of the subject. This area is then used for blending 
one paint into the other. 

This blending of transparent and opaque paints is accomplished 
by drawing the heavier color toward the transparent coloring 
into the clear area which has been left around the subject. 

A cotton wrapped skewer is used for the purpose, and high parts 
of the ridge of heavier paint are levelled off and thinned out. 
This is done with a patting motion . If a patting movement is 
not used proper blending cannot be accomplished and a finished 
portrait will show an objectionable difference in thickness 
where the two types of paint meet. 

To help in keeping a consistent quality to the picture it is 
also desirable to use some opaque paints on highlights of the 
figure itself. Highlights of hair, clothing and jewelry are 
well suited for such opaquing and tend to blend a subject better 
with the heavier oils of the background. 

Blending must be accomplished carefully so that the subject 
does not appear to be a "cut-out" which has been pasted onto 
the photograph. 
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VIGNETTED BACKGROUNDS 


Vignetting is done by the 
photographer at the time 
a picture is produced. If 
a photograph is not made 
in this style, the Colorist 
cannot convert a normal 
background into a vignette. 



In a picture with this type of background, the main figure is 
sharply defined but at the edges fades away gradually until it 
blends in with the background. 


The coloring technique to be 

used for vignetted pictures 

is different than that which 

is usually performed. Color- 

, . .. , . Figure 38 

ing is done in very light Vignetted Background 

tones and is faded out near 

outlines of the figure. Background color is likewise gradually 
faded out as it nears the figure so that only a mere suggestion 
of color is extended around the weakened outlines of clothing 
or shoulders. The two colors of background and of figure would 
fade out entirely in the foreground. 


ARTIFICIAL BACKGROUNDS 


When you have had sufficient practice with brush work in opaque 
paints, it is possible to work other objects into a background 
if so desired. Usually this is not done, but it is possible to 
paint in draperies, a table, or any other object as part of a 
background. Scenic effects such as hills, trees and clouds have 
largely fallen into disfavor today but they can provide effect¬ 
ive backgrounds for certain types of pictures. 
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COMBINATION BACKGROUNDS 

A combination background is one in which both transparent and 
opaque oils are used. In many cases they are preferred to a 
solid opaque background because heavy oil is used only as a 
supplement. Thus, the background doesn’t present as heavy an 
appearance and will blend better with the tonal characteristics 
of the subject. This is particularly true in the case of 
smaller size portraits. Unless you are specializing in canvas- 
type portraits or miniatures you will probably use more com¬ 
bination backgrounds than those which are solidly opaqued. 

To do a combination background, first put an over-all wash of 
a transparent paint over the area and then rub down. Next, 
apply an opaque paint with a brush as the overlaying or second 
color. Any type of background pattern may be used, but select 
a color or combination of colors which will look well with the 
transparent background. The strokes may be placed close to¬ 
gether or spaced in accordance with the amount of underneath 
color you wish to have show through. 

Allow from 1/16 to 1/8 inch between the end of strokes and the 
main figure, just as is done for other opaque backgrounds. Then 
blend over the sharp ridges of paint, both near the figure and 
in the background, to level off the heavy paint and have it blend 
with the transparent oils. Do this with a patting motion. 

SELECTION OF BACKGROUND COLORS 


Several factors must be taken into consideration when choosing 
background colors. Naturally they must harmonize with other 
colors in the portrait and must aid in setting off a subject to 
best advantage. Some of these factors which govern a selection 
of background colors are as follows: 

1. Color of Hair and Complexion 

2. Color of Clothing 

3. General Tone of the Picture 

4. The Sex and Age of the Subject 
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Obviously the basic and important colors used for a subject will 
determine to a large extent which colors can be used in the back¬ 
ground, but there are other basic factors which must be taken into 
account. For instance, if the subject is a man the background 
should be more subdued than that used for a woman. If the subject 
is a child, background colors should be delicate and clean. 

In the final analysis, the selection of a suitable background is 
dependent upon the personal judgment and taste of the Colorist. 

BACKGROUND COLORS FOR WOMEN 


Such background colors are principally influenced by the shade 
of hair and clothing. Following are a few suggestions for back¬ 
ground coloring according to hair color: 


Blondes 

Blue, Green, Violet, Gray, Light Brown 

Brunettes 

Light Blue, Green, Violet, Light Brown, 
Raw Sienna 

Black Hair - 

Yellow, Green, Rose 

Red Hair 

Light Blue, Blue-Green, Green, Blue-Gray 
Brown 

Gray Hair 

Blue, Green, Violet, Rose 


You will note that Green is listed for all types of hair colors. 

A warm, neutralized Green will harmonize with almost all colors 
and is a good choice for backgrounds of most portraits. You may 
feel free to use this color whenever you are in doubt as to which 
choice to make, but you should not limit yourself to just this 
one color for all backgrounds. 

When a subject is wearing a costume having a dominating color, a 
background should be chosen to harmonize with or be complementary 
to that color. The background should not appear more interesting 
or more vivid than the subject. Remember that a background should 
remain as a background - it should not detract from the portrait 
itself. 
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BACKGROUND COLORS FOR MEN 


Although the color schemes listed above for women apply to men 
as well, they must be well-toned down to serve as backgrounds 
for men. The use of blues, greens and browns -- or a combina¬ 
tion of them -- is particularly desirable. 

BACKGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN 


For most children's portraits light colors are more effective 
although this will be influenced by the type of picture. As 
with other kinds of portraits a subject, itself, will determine 
the tone of background. Pastel hues of blue, pink, or green, 
are best for babies. Older children would require pretty much 
the same type of background coloring as would be selected for 
women. In practically all cases, though, lighter tones are 
preferred as background colors for children. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The accompanying practice picture for this lesson is that of a 
young man, Larry. It will provide you with an opportunity 
for doing a two-tone background, using the "mottling" technique. 



Figure 39 
Larry 


Step 1 . Attach photograph 
to the drawing board in the 
usual manner, then apply dabs 
of Green to background of pic¬ 
ture with a soft cotton wad. 
Use a light touch and space 
spots of color irregularly 
throughout background at least 
one-half inch apart. Do not 
place spots of color too close 
to outlines of the figure. 

Do not rub down. Then, with 
another clean cotton wad apply 
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dabs of brown in the same manner between the dots of green color 
which are already on the background. Do not have them touch each 
other. Blend the two colors together lightly with clean cotton 
until the entire background is covered. The final result will 
show a background of mottled appearance with just the faintest 
suggestion of brown and green spots. These will be rather soft 
and subdued in appearance, indefinite in shape. 

Step 2 . Wherever background color has over-run into hair, face 
or clothing it should be cleaned off with Gel. Then color face, 
ear and neck with Flesh. Rub down for highlights and use just 
a slight touch of Flesh and Vermilion for shadows. 

Step 3 . Give a suggestion of cheek coloring with another mix¬ 
ture of Flesh and Vermilion. Blend into surrounding flesh areas 
carefully. This is done with light strokes, working from the 
center outward. 

Step 4 . Use Burnt Umber for hair and eyebrows. Rub down high¬ 
lights in hair to a fairly light shade and then tint them with 
Raw Sienna. Accent slightly a few of the major highlights with 
an opaque mixture of Raw Sienna, applied with a brush. Shadows 
are deepened with Black. 

Step 5 . Clean out eyes and color them with the usual techniques 
as described in previous practice exercises. Use Ultramarine 
Blue as the iris color, and apply White in highlights of eyes. 
Burnt Sienna is applied lightly to outlines of upper eyelids, 
and to lashes. Do not forget a tiny spot of Vermilion (light) 
in corners of eyes next to the nose. 

Step 6 . Color the lips, using Flesh and Carmine as a mixture, 
with a touch of Burnt Umber added if necessary. Rub down very 
slightly in highlights. 

Step 7 . Make a mixture of Ultramarine Blue and Black for a 
pleasing shade of blue, for the man's coat. Apply, rub down, 
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and then darken outline of the lapel on left side of picture. 
Also darken deepest portion of shadow which appears on sleeve 
at right of picture. Do this with opaque mixture of Blue and 
Black applied with a brush. Other shadow areas on coat are 
deepened with transparent paint of a darker mixture than is 
used for the base color. 

Step 8. Clean out white shirt and work up shadows on shirt 
with Ultramarine Blue, applied lightly. 

Step 9. Color the necktie Maroon. You may obtain this color 
by mixing Carmine and Burnt Umber. Apply as an over-all wash, 
rub down highlights, then clean out the small square designs 
with Gel on a skewer so that they will show as white. 

Step 10 . Clean margins of the picture, allow photograph to 
dry thoroughly and then return it to your Instructor for 
examination. 
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LESSON 5 

SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What is the purpose of a background in a portrait? 

2. Why are transparent colored backgrounds preferred for 
most portraits? 

3. What are the advantages of an opaque background? 

4. Name and describe the five principle types of backgrounds. 

5. Name three types of strokes used in two-tone backgrounds. 

6. Describe a mottled background. How is it accomplished? 

7. What is a stippled background? How does it differ from a 
mottled background? 

8. Tell how to produce a stippled background. 

9. Describe a variegated background. 

10. What may be done to secure smooth application of opaque 
paint s? 

11. Describe the procedure for blending heavy oils and trans¬ 
parent colors when they are used on the same picture. 

12. Describe a vignetted portrait. 

13. Tell how an artificial background may be created. 

14. What is a combination background? 

15. What factors influence the selection of background colors? 
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HOW TO COLOR LANDSCAPES 


VARIATIONS IN LANDSCAPES 


There are so many different types of landscapes -- and so 
many different ways of treating the same landscape scene -- 
that you are limited only to the extent of your own imagina¬ 
tion when undertaking this type of coloring work. Because 
of the challenges and possibilities which they offer, you 
will enjoy working with landscapes. 

The identical scene can be colored in the brilliant green 
tones of Summer, or in the golden colors of Autumn, or even 
in somber tones for a "mood" effect. The sky can be that 
of a bright, sunny day with fluffy white clouds against a 
beautiful blue background, it cap be merely a pale blue 
sky, or a gray one, or even one which depicts a colorful 
sunset. 

The coloring technique, itself, can be varied from a slight 
tinting of delicate hues with no accent on highlights and 
shadows to a deeply colored scene of extreme contrast, with 
brilliant highlights and deep shadows. As the artist who 
is coloring the scene, you have a choice as to the type of 
landscape it shall be and the method of coloring which 
shall be used to produce the effect you wish. 

BASIC LANDSCAPE CONSIDERATIONS 


ILLUSION OF DISTANCE 


One of the first principles to consider when doing a land¬ 
scape is the securing of an illusion of distance. Colors 
tend to become gray with distance. Objects which are closer 
to the camera (in the foreground) are of a greater brilliance 
than those which are farther away. Trees in the foreground 
appear green, while those far away take on a bluish hue, or 
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even violet* The same thing is true of all objects* The 
tones become more neutral and subdued with distance. 

FREE USE OF COLOR 


A second thing to remember when doing landscapes is that 
Nature is lavish with her colors. Do not hesitate to use 
many different colors and a wide variation of tones to dupli¬ 
cate the coloring scheme which is present in real-life scenes 
Make sure, though, that your colors are blended well together 
and that there are no harsh outlines which would silhouette 
the various objects in the picture. 

SKY COLORING 


A third consideration is that sky coloring determines the 
general tone for an entire picture. For this reason the 
sky should be colored first. Reflections cast on water and 
other surfaces take their tones from the sky coloring, and 
highlights and shadows throughout the picture are likewise 
dependent upon the general tone established by the coloring 
of the sky. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Before starting a picture, study it well to determine the 
general effect which you wish to achieve and the type of 
coloring which will be used for the sky area. 

Color the sky first. If there are tree branches or other 
small objects against the sky go right over them with the 
sky color. Later you may color these appropriately but it 
is not necessary to clean out the sky color in order to do so 

Next, buildings which are partially concealed by trees or 
shrubbery are colored immediately after the sky. Where nec¬ 
essary, it is much easier to apply foliage color on top of 
buildings rather than to paint the color of a building around 

the foliage. 
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Objects which are fartherest in the background are colored 
next, larger areas first and then smaller ones. Work downward 
on a picture so that foreground objects will be colored last. 
In this way, there is less danger of smearing paints which 
have already been applied. 


COLORING SKIES 


Sky colors vary in accordance with time of day, general light 
conditions which prevail, cloud formations and atmospheric 
conditions. A sky may require merely a simple application 
of deep blue, rubbed down to the desired hue; or it may call 
for an application of various colors to produce a multi-colored 
effect. When doing a sky the work is made much easier if colors 
are mixed with Gel for smoother application. 

LIGHTER AT HORIZON 

Skies appear lighter at the bottom, as a general rule, so that 
after color has been applied it is rubbed down with more and 
more pressure as you work from top to bottom. This will pro¬ 
vide a deeper blue sky at top of a scene, gradually becoming 
lighter in shade as it reaches the horizon. This gives an ap¬ 
pearance of depth and perspective to a landscape or seascape. 

USING SEVERAL COLORS 

When using more than one color for a sky, apply them across 
the sky area in wide streaks with one color slightly over¬ 
lapping the other. Rub down with clean cotton wads, using 
horizontal strokes. Blend them together well with other clean 
cotton wads using light pressure with a circular motion. Do 
not have any sharp outlines between one color and another, 
and do not permit a finished sky to show distinct bands of 
color running across the picture. 
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TYPES OF SKIES 

Skies vary so much that it 
formula for coloring them, 
a few generalities: 


is impossible to give a definite 
However, we can provide you with 


Clear Blue Sky : For a normal Summer sky 
use Ultramarine Blue weakened with Gel. 
Near the horizon use Blue with a little 
Green added to the mix. Apply lightly. 

At top of sky a deeper tone of Blue is 
used, or even with a slight touch of 
Violet added to the Blue. 

Winter Sky : Use Ultramarine Blue, broken 
up with a little Violet in spots. Blend 
different tones together gradually. 

Clear Sky at Sunset : A light tint of 
Vermilion blending into Orange at the 
horizon. Also work in a deep Yellow, 
and plain Yellow. 



m 
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TREATMENT OF CLOUDS 


The appearance of clouds also changes with time of day, the 
season of the year, and weather conditions. A sky may show 
few if any clouds or there may be many. Do not try to avoid 
them when coloring a sky. Simply color entire sky area (ex¬ 
cept for very large clouds) as though no clouds were present. 
Then clean them out later with Gel. 

Clouds may be tinted with Ultramarine Blue and Violet in 
shadows, and a slight tinge of Yellow or even Carmine in 
highlights. As with the sky itself, color should be blended 
together well with no sharp outlines of a single color. 

There are times when cloud shadows will require a trace of 
blue added to white to give them a cooler appearance, such as 
for a winter scene. Warmer colors such as Yellow, Orange 
or Carmine are used to create the desired effect for a summer 
scene. If desired, highlights may be further heightened with 
a touch of White used sparingly. 


f 
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SIMULATED CLOUDS 


Even though no clouds may appear in a landscape scene you are 
able to create them. This is done by cleaning out desired 
cloud areas with Gel on a piece of cotton, after sky has been 
colored. Rub off sky color in irregular shaped areas to form 
the type of cloud you wish, then work in cloud shadows and 
highlights just as though clouds had originally appeared in 
the sky. 


In creating such cloud effects, however, you must keep them 
in character with the general type of scene and the weather 
conditions. There are several types of clouds, each of a 
characteristic form and nature. 



Figure 40 Figure 41 

Cumulus Clouds Stratus Clouds 

1. Cumulus: These clouds have an appearance of heaped up 
wooly masses. Highlights are brilliant, shadows are deep. 


2. Stratus: Stratus clouds are horizontal formations which 
appear at low altitudes. They may be simulated by rubbing 
from left to right across the sky with a cotton applicator 
moistened with Gel. Although the clouds are horizontal they 
should be made to slant slightly downward in one direction 
or another. 
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Figure 42 
Nimbus Clouds 


Figure 43 
Cirrus Clouds 


3. Nimbus : Nimbus clouds are heavy gray clouds, bearing 

rain. They should not appear in a bright, sunny scene. 

4. Cirrus : Cirrus clouds are light, fleecy clouds which 

spread in filmy white wisps across the sky at great heights. 

In simulating any cloud effects, of course, the object is to 
have them appear natural and in keeping with the general tone 
of the landscape, just as though they had been there when the 
picture was taken. 


GUIDE TO LANDSCAPE COLORING 


MOUNTAINS 


o 


Viewed from a distance, hills and mountains become less dis¬ 
tinct in color and appear to be tinted with gray, purple or 
blue, depending upon atmospheric conditions, time of day, and 
sky coloring. Generally, Ultramarine Blue or Violet are used 
for distant mountains although a few streaks of Raw Sienna 
may sometimes be added. If the scene depicts a sunset warmer 
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colors such as Rose or Orange would be used instead. With 
some sunsets, of course, the coloring would be quite vivid 
and colorful. 

If mountains are closer in the foreground or if they are ex¬ 
tremely prominent in the background, variations of tone may 
be used to achieve a realistic picture. Violet may be used 
at the bottom of a mountain, broken up with a mixture of 
Violet and Carmine. Ultramarine Blue should be worked in 
toward the top. 

Snow on mountains should be cleaned out white and highlighted 
with Yellow. Shadows would be produced with either Blue or 
a mixture of Violet and Blue. 


TREES 


The color of tree foliage is determined not only by the type 
of tree but by the distance as well. Green may be used as a 
basic color for most trees which appear in the foreground of 
a picture. If they are evergreens a slight amount of Blue 
may be mixed with the Green. Various shades of green should 
be used for all tree foliage, ranging from a cold or dark 
green in shadows to a warm or light yellow-green in the high- 
1ights. 

Sometimes Carmine or a brownish-orange may be employed in the 
shadows to provide variation to good effect. It is important 
to use a variety of tones when coloring trees in order to 
attain a life-like result. 

Trees Against Sky : When leaves of a tree show in relief 
against sky, color the sky in the usual manner first so that 
the entire background is completed before you start working 
on the foliage. Do not try to clean off the sky color but 
apply Green right over the Blue when coloring the leaves. 
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Apply color with a cotton-tipped applicator, using a patting 
motion. Always use a fairly dry skewer for this work, es¬ 
pecially if fine detail is involved. 

Do not attempt to do the leaves first and then try to work in 
sky color between the leaves. If you do, the result will be 
disappointing and amateurish in appearance. 

Autumn Coloring : For autumn coloring of leaves and foliage 
you obtain best results by using a very wide range of colors, 
just as Nature does. Use Yellow, Orange, Raw Sienna, Carmine, 
Vermilion, Brown and Green in profusion. Blend the various 
colors into each other with distinct, sharp outlines. 

Whether you are coloring a summer or an autumn scene, however, 
remember that as trees go farther into the background of a 
picture they become less vivid in color. Trees at an extreme 
distance appear of a grayish hue: either blue-gray or green- 
gray in most cases. 

Tree Trunks ; For rendering tree trunks, a brown tone is gener¬ 
ally employed, either light or dark brown depending upon type 
of tree and its distance. For most tree trunks brilliant high¬ 
lights are not used. Shadows may be done in a gray, tinted 
with Violet. 

For birch trees in the immediate foreground you may clean out 
the tree trunk and use gray in shadows. If birch trees are 
not as prominently located you may use Flesh rubbed down well 
as an over-all wash, with gray in the shadows. 


WATER 




Water reflects the colors above and beside it, but they will 
be weaker in chroma. In selecting shades for water be guided 
by the sky color which has been used, and by colors of nearby 
objects which would reflect on surface of the water. 
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ROCKS 

Rocks do not present a vivid appearance. They are rather dull 
in intensity and normally are of either a gray or brown tone. 
Like tree trunks, rocks are not highly reflective and highlights 
should be kept in subdued tones. Sometimes a slight amount of 
Yellow in highlights will add to the appearance of a scene but 
generally highlights would merely be rubbed down a bit. Deeper 
shades of Blue, Purple, Raw Sienna or Brown may be used for 
shadows. 

GRASS 

Green may be used as an over-all color for grass, but should 
be highlighted with Yellow and deepened with just a tiny bit 
of Blue in shadows. In some cases streaks of Carmine or Violet 
worked through shadows will add beauty to the over-all effect. 

ROADS 

Dirt Roads: The color of most dirt roads is best duplicated 
through use of Flesh, rubbed down. Tones can be varied by 
working in a brownish-orange or Orange. Use Burnt Umber for 
shadows. 

Concrete Roads: Sidewalks and concrete roads may be rendered 
in Raw Sienna with gray or brown in shadows. Highlights do 
not take on additional colors but are merely rubbed down. 

Asphalt Roads: Use Black over-all with a mixture of Black 
and Ultramarine Blue in shadow areas. 

SAND 


Sand can vary in color from almost pure White to brown or gray. 
Usually it is best represented with Raw Sienna for an over-all 
color, with Burnt Umber or Violet in the shadows. Clean out 
highlights, and in some instances accent them with a touch of 
Yellow. 
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RED BRICKS 

Many Colorists find it difficult to reproduce red brick with 
any degree of realism. However, we can recommend several mixes 
which you may try and which will produce good results. One of 
these is a mixture of two parts of Carmine and one part of Flesh. 

The other mixture is two parts of Carmine and one part of Burnt 
Umber. You may use whichever one you prefer, or whichever one 
best fits the general coloring conditions of a picture. Shadows 
may be worked up with darker applications of these same colors. 

Bricks, like rocks, are not highly reflective and their high¬ 
light areas should not be blended down to a great degree of 
brightness. 

MOONLIGHT SCENES 


Landscape scenes under moonlight take on an entirely different 
appearance than when they are in sunlight. The moon itself is 
colored with an equal mixture of Raw Sienna and Yellow. This 
same mixture may be used for any moonlight reflections on water 
or other shiny surfaces. Highlights are touched up with White. 

All objects in a moonlight scene lose their true colors as seen 
by daylight and take on a bluish or purple cast. It is per- 
missable to work in other colors such as dark reds and dark 
greens, as the occasion demands, but these colors must be 
greatly subdued and warmed with touches of Yellow and Raw Sienna. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE 

Have the customary materials in readiness: palette, drawing 
board, cotton, skewers. Gel and Cleaning Solution. In addi¬ 
tion you will need the following tubes of paint: 


Ultramarine Blue 
Raw Sienna 
Burnt Umber 


Vermilion 

Yellow 

Green 
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Step 1 . Color sky area with 
Ultramarine Blue, using a cotton 
wad for the purpose. Go right 
over clouds and trees with this 
blue, and rub down to an even 
shade. Then clean out cloud 
areas with Gel. Do not over¬ 
look cleaning out clouds be¬ 
hind the trees, nor poles at 
extreme left of photo against 
the sky. A light tinge of 
Blue may be left in the shadows 
of clouds, and you may add a 
very light touch of Vermilion above the horizon and on bottoms of 
clouds in lower half of sky. Blend down well and add Yellow or 
Yellow-Orange beside the Vermilion. Blend in well. Before apply¬ 
ing all colors, blot skewers to avoid putting too much paint on 
the picture. 

Step 2. With a fairly large cotton skewer dipped in Green, pick 
out foliage of the trees. This must be done carefully so that 
color does not over-run into blue sky or white clouds which appear 
through the leaves. Green should be applied sparingly and thinly, 
for it cannot be rubbed down. 

Step 3 . Using Burnt Umber, color roof of the house, all three 
buildings which appear nearest the house, and trunk of the large 
tree. Also apply lightly and carefully to main branches of trees 
which are visible in the picture. Between the barn and building 
which is under the tree there is a lighter colored building. Tint 
this with Raw Sienna, then color small dog house in front of it 
with Burnt Umber. 

Step 4. With Vermilion color chimney of house, all trim around 



Figure 44 
In the Country 
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windows and side of house, garden chair which is under the tree, 
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and barn which appears at extreme right of the photograph. There 
is something which appears to be farm machinery under the tree, 
and in front of the dog house. Color this with Vermilion also. 

Step 5 . With Gel on a small applicator, clean out trim of the 
barn so that it is white. Main part of house, also, is left 
all white. 

Step 6 . Use Green as an over-all wash for the grass. Rub down 
to a pleasing shade. Then add a slight amount of Yellow to the 
Green and use this mixture for highlights in the grass, especially 
in foreground. The effect should resemble a touch of sunlight 
on grass. 

Now add a very small amount of Blue to the Green mixture and apply 
to shadow areas of grass, and along grass which borders on the 
roadway. 

Step 7 . Road is colored with a light brown (Burnt Umber rubbed 
down well) and lighter areas through center of the wheel tracks 
are touched with Raw Sienna. Blend in with brown of the roadway 
so that there is no harsh line of separation or demarcation be¬ 
tween the two colors. 

Touch up grass in center of road with Green, applied with a 
small skewer. 

Step 8 . The picture is now completed, except for cleaning the 
borders. Do this, and allow print to become thoroughly dry 
before returning it to the School. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss how landscapes may vary in coloring treatment 
according to Seasons and lighting conditions. 

2. Name three basic considerations to keep in mind while 
coloring landscape scenes. 

3. How is the illusion of distance secured in a landscape? 

4. Should objects in a landscape present a silhouetted 
appearance? 

5. What order of procedure is followed when doing landscapes? 

6. Why are skies made lighter in color near the horizon? 

7. Describe the procedure for applying colors to a sky when 
more than one color is used. 

8. Tell how to color the sky when clouds are present. 

9. How may clouds be created when none appear in the picture? 

10. Why must the type of simulated clouds be chosen carefully 
when putting them into a landscape scene? 

11. Name the four principle types of clouds and describe each. 

12. What is the difference in coloring mountains which appear 
nearby and those which are at a distance? 

13. Describe the best manner for coloring the foliage of trees, 
when they appear against the sky or other objects. 

14. What techniques are employed for the autumn coloring of 
tree foliage? 

15. Since such things as rocks, tree trunks and red bricks 
are not highly reflective, what special consideration is 
given to the highlighting of such objects? 

16. Discuss special considerations to be taken into account 
when doing moonlight scenes. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 

At this point in your career as a Colorist it is well to 
digress briefly so that you may understand how photographs 
are made. You already know that three things are necessary 
in order to take a picture: a camera, film, and light. 
Unless you have undertaken photography as a hobby, though, 
you probably haven’t given much thought to the subject be¬ 
yond this. Since you will now be working with photographs 
you should understand their limitations and characteristics, 
and should know something more about them. 

WHAT PHOTOGRAPHY IS 


With a camera and film -- and light -- pictures can be made 
of almost everything you see. This miracle is possible be¬ 
cause of one fact: silver can be made so that it is sensi¬ 
tive to light. 

Light rays striking a subject are transmitted through the 
lens of a camera onto a piece of film which has been coated 
with silver salts. This coating is known as the "emulsion" 
and is sensitive to light. Wherever light has touched the 
silver salt emulsion of the film an invisible image is formed. 

This image cannot be seen until after the film has been immersed 
in a "developing" solution. The chemicals in the developing 
solution cause the silver salts to turn black in proportion 
to the amount of light which has struck them. Small particles 
of silver which were not touched by light are then dissolved 
away in another solution called the "fixing" solution. After 
this the film is washed in water to clean it of the developing 
and fixing chemicals. Then it is dried. 

NATURE OF THE NEGATIVE 


When the film has been developed, fixed and washed, a "negative" 
complete in every detail of the original scene is the result. 
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The only difference is that the 
negative is in reverse- Every¬ 
thing that was white appears on 
the negative as black, and all 
parts which were black appear 
as white. The reason for this, 
of course, is that objects 
which are white reflect the 
most light through the camera 
lens onto the film, while any 
black objects reflect very lit¬ 
tle if any light onto the silver 
salts in their area of the film. 

From this negative, a photograph can then be made, as described 
later. 



Figure 45 
A Negative 


HOW THE CAMERA WORKS 


A camera is merely a light-tight box to hold film, with a lens 
to gather up light rays and transmit them to the film. The 
accompanying diagram illustrates this point. 



As light rays fall upon an object they are either reflected or 
absorbed by that object. If a particular image absorbs all the 
light it appears as black. If light is reflected back to your 
eye „ or the lens of a camera -- the object looks bright. Film 
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in the camera merely records these various differences in 
light reflections. 

CAMERA LIKE AN EYE 


r> 


In many respects a camera is quite similar to the human eye. 
Your eye has an iris which automatically closes down in bright 
light and opens up in dim light to permit more light rays to 
enter the eye. A camera also has a similar device called a 
diaphragm which regulates the amount of light which is per¬ 
mitted to go through the lens of the camera, although in most 
cameras it does not work automatically (as it does in your 
eye) and must be set by the operator before taking a picture. 

Another similarity between an eye and a camera is seen in 
the matter of "focus." As you know, your eyes can be focused 
either on objects which are close or on those which are dis¬ 
tant. When the focus is on nearby objects, for instance, 
those in the distant background appear dim and blurred. The 
reverse is true, of course, when eyes are focused on distant 
objects -- those closer at hand become out of focus. 

A camera lens works in like manner. When focused upon a 
near object all images further removed appear blurred. A 
photographer uses this characteristic to place emphasis upon 
the important parts of a picture, and to obtain "depth" in 
his photographs. In some cases it can be used to such a 
degree that in a portrait the face may be in sharp focus 
while the shoulders or arms are made less distinct; or even 
that one particular feature of a face can be brought into 
sharp focus while the remainder of the face is slightly out 
of focus. 

Many simple and inexpensive cameras have what is termed a 
"fixed-focus" lens so that everything from beyond six or 
eight feet away will appear reasonably sharp. 
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MAKING THE PHOTOGRAPH 


The paper on which photographs are printed is coated with a 
light-sensitive emulsion similar to the coating on film. By 
permitting light to shine through a negative onto this paper, 
a print is obtained which is just the reverse of the negative. 
The black areas of the film hold back light so that silver 
salts in that area of the paper are not effected. Lighter 
areas of the negative permit light to shine through onto the 
paper. 

Everything which is dark on a negative becomes light on the 
photographic paper and everything appearing light on the 
negative becomes dark on the paper, because of the action of 
silver salts in the emulsion of the paper. When the print 
is then developed and fixed (just as the film was) the result 
is a duplicate of the scene which was photographed. White 
areas of a scene are white in the photograph, and dark parts 
are dark. 

CONTACT PRINTS 


The simplest way to print a photograph is by placing a nega¬ 
tive on top of photographic paper and permitting light to 
shine through the negative. This gives a print which is the 
same size as the negative. It is referred to as a "contact 
print.” Enlarged prints, or enlargements, are made by pro¬ 
jecting light through a negative and then through a magnify¬ 
ing lens onto the paper. 


ENLARGEMENTS 

Most of the coloring work which you will do undoubtedly will 
be with enlargements. A photograph can be made to any de¬ 
sired size and can also be made from just a section of a 
negative rather than from the entire negative. 
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This type of photographic printing is 
done with the aid of an enlarger, one 
type of which is illustrated here. 

The distance from the enlarger lens 
to the paper determines the size of 
an enlargement, and all enlargers are 
made so that the housing slides up and 
down to vary this distance as desired. 
The paper is held in place by means of 
a specially designed easel. 

Because light is projected through the 
enlarger lens onto the paper, this type 
of printing is known as "projection 
printing." 

ENLARGING - A PROFITABLE SIDELINE 

Although most of the work you will do will be on photographs 
which are furnished to you, some Colorists have found making 
custom enlargements to be a profitable sideline. If you have 
any interest in photographic processing you may do well to 
consider it as a means of supplementary income to your regular 
oil coloring business. 

Such enlarging (and coloring of the enlargements) can be pro¬ 
moted either through your friends and neighbors of* built up 
as a part-time business enterprise through other sources. 

And, should you have no desire to do enlarging yourself, you 
can make arrangements with a camera shop or photo finishing 
laboratory to have this done for you. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 



Figure 47 

Photographic Enlarger 


SURFACES AVAILABLE 


There are a great many different brands and types of photo¬ 
graphic paper. As noted above, they may be grouped into two 
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general categories: contrast and projection papers. Emulsions 
on these papers differ as to printing speed. Projection papers 
are faster than contact papers, and with but several exceptions 
the two usually cannot be used interchangeably. 

Most papers are available in a single-weight thickness, design¬ 
ated as SW; and a double-weight known as DVJ. Some may also 
come in light or medium weights, but SW and DW are the most 
common. The double-weight papers are generally preferred for 
oil coloring because they do not tend to curl as much as do 
single-weight papers when oils are applied. 

All types of papers put out by different manufacturers come in 
numerous surface textures. These may range from a glossy 
surface through semi-glossy, semi-matte and matte to rough 
textured surfaces resembling canvas. Any dull finished photo¬ 
graph is suitable for oil coloring, but paints are not readily 
absorbed into semi-glossy or glossy surfaces. These may be 
prepared to accept oil colors, however, as explained later. 

CONTRAST GRADES IN PAPERS 

Papers of the same type may differ in the kind of emulsion 
with which they are treated. Some emulsions make a print 
with highlights and shadows softer than they appear in the 
negative; in other words, with less contrast. Other emulsions 
have an opposite effect and produce prints having lighter 
highlights and deeper shadows than appear normally. These 
latter are known as high-contrast papers. 

The various grades of contrast in photographic papers are de¬ 
signated by a number system: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The lower 
numbers are for "soft" papers which give the least contrast, 
while higher numbers are for "hard" papers giving a maximum 
of contrast. No. 2 is considered the normal grade of con¬ 
trast, and most photographic printing is done on either No. 2 
or No. 3 papers. Some of the best quality papers of each manu¬ 
facturer may come in only one grade: No. 2. 
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Although there are some papers which have the same emulsion 
speed for all grades of contrast, usually the printing speeds 
will vary with the contrast. No. 0 and 1 grades are faster 
and require less exposure to light than higher numbered grades. 
No. 5 is the slowest paper. 

Some papers are manufactured without any varying degrees of 
contrast. Instead, various colored filters are used between 
the lens and paper during printing in order to obtain pictures 
of different contrast values. These are referred to as vari¬ 
able contrast papers, and are used extensively by professional 
Photographers and processing laboratories. 

TONES OF PAPER 

In addition to various surface textures and contrast values, 
photographic paper also differs widely in color tone. It can 
range from pure white to a dark cream color. Naturally, the 
color has an influence on the tone or brilliancy of a color¬ 
ing which is applied inasmuch as the oil paints are trans¬ 
parent in nature. Consequently, the correct color of paper 
should be selected for the effect to be obtained in a com¬ 
pleted picture. 

White papers are best for good contrast between highlights and 
shadows, and for a more realistic effect. Cream colored ones 
are recommended for larger size photographs where colors need 
not be as brilliant and where a mellow effect is desired. 

White paper may be employed for portraits in smaller sizes, 
landscapes, marine scenes, flowers and for sunlit interiors. 
Cream or Ivory stocks are recommended for pictures which re¬ 
quire more warmth such as firelight scenes, sunsets, arti¬ 
ficially lighted interiors and character studies of elderly 
people -- as well as for large size enlargements. 

Even for standard sized portraits, though, many Photographers 
and Colorists prefer a warm-toned paper in order to secure a 
warmer flesh tone for subjects in the photograph. 
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RELATION OF PAPERS TO COLORING 


As you have noted above, coloring tones obtainable in a photo¬ 
graph depend to some extent upon the particular paper being 
used. Those with a rough surface absorb much more paint than 
those with less of a texture. Consequently, when employing 
such surfaces as Tweed, Tapestry, Canvas, etc., it is necessary 
to apply paints heavier because they are quickly absorbed into 
the surface and will not rub down to the same degree as normally. 
Too, silk finish papers are not generally recommended for oil 
coloring because paints will spread along the grain of the 
paper and cannot be accurately controlled in small areas. 

CHANGING THE IMAGE VALUES 

Regardless of the type of paper used, it is also possible to 
print a photograph to change relative tones in various parts of 
the picture. If a photographer finds one part to be too dark 
he can block out this particular area during the enlarging pro¬ 
cess so that it does not receive as much exposure as other parts 
of the picture, thus equalizing it to balance with the remainder 
of the photo. This procedure is known as "dodging." 

Or, if part of a photograph does not print dark enough, he can 
give additional exposure to that portion to make it comparable 
to the rest of the picture. This process of giving additional 
exposure to certain areas is known as "burning in." 

TONED PHOTOGRAPHS 

Aside from using papers of different colors, such as white, 
cream or ivory, it is also possible to "tone" a photograph with 
a dye which gives a definite color tint to the paper. Most 
such toning for oil coloring purposes is of a brownish tint 
and is called "sepia toning." This phase of the work is dis- 
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cussed more fully in a later lesson, but naturally such toning 
has a great influence on final oil coloring hues which are ob¬ 
tained in a photograph. 

RESIN COATED PAPERS 

Our discussion up to this point has been concerned with what 
are termed "fiber-based" papers. There is another type of 
photographic stock, however, known as Resin Coated paper -- 
RC, for short. 

RC papers are available in a variety of surfaces but regard¬ 
less of the exact texture involved these papers do not absorb 
oil paints readily. Because Resin Coated papers are much 
simpler and faster to process than fiber-based photographs 
they are used extensively both for commercial pictures which 
are normally made in a glossy surface, and for direct color 
prints. 

As with any surface texture which is too smooth or hard to 
permit of normal oil color application (whether fiber-base 
or RC stock) it is necessary to prepare the surface before¬ 
hand with a dulling spray to provide sufficient "tooth" for 
gripping the paints. 

CONDITIONING OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SURFACES 

Pre-spraying of surfaces which do not take oil coloring readily 
permits coloring to be done on any type of photograph regard¬ 
less of its type of surface. In addition to glossy and semi- 
glossy textures it is also recommended that some silk-finish 
surfaces be pre-sprayed because paint tends to settle only in 
valleys of the texture or will bleed into adjacent areas so 
that accurate control is difficult. 

Sprays may also be used to prepare pictures with other than 
photographic surfaces, such as newspaper or magazine illustra¬ 
tions. 
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Oil paints cannot be put directly over water-soluble dyes, 
water colors, pencil or pastel corrections which may have been 
used for retouching defects or blemishes in a picture. These 
must first be covered with a matte spray before oil coloring 
is attempted. 

There are a variety of sprays on the market which provide all 
types of coverage, both to prepare a working surface or to 
serve as a protective finish coating after work has been com¬ 
pleted. They may produce a glossy, semi-matte, matte or 
textured surface. A dulling or matte spray is the one, of 
course, which should be selected to serve as a base for oil 
coloring. Such sprays are obtainable at photographic or art 
supply stores. 

PROCEDURE FOR SPRAY COATING 


When using any spray follow the manufacturer’s instructions 
carefully. While all spray coatings are applied in similar 
fashion there are individual differences among various brands. 
Prop up the photograph to be sprayed at about a 45° angle and 
hold spray can from eight to twelve or fourteen inches away. 

Start at the top with nozzle directed an inch or two off the 
left edge. Sweep the spray back and forth horizontally at 
an even speed as you progress downwards toward the bottom 
edge, carrying it each time past the margin on each side. 

Cover all parts of the surface equally, overlapping each 
pass slightly but avoiding thick over-laps. Do not use an 
up-and-down stroke and do not attempt complete coverage 
with just one pass. 

Generally several light coats are better than one heavy ap¬ 
plication. Two or three such layers should be sufficient 
for covering a glossy surface; from three to five for more 
absorbent papers. Allow each coating to dry completely 
before putting on the next. 
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Always work in a well ventilated area and avoid exposure of 
fumes to an open flame or to electrical appliances which may 
generate a spark. Do not smoke during or immediately after 
spraying. After completion of spraying, clear the nozzle 
by turning the can upside down and pressing the valve for 
two or three short bursts, or until no more spray is dis¬ 
charged from the nozzle. 


REMOVAL OF SPRAY COATINGS 


Holding the spray can at a proper distance from the surface 
being treated will help to eliminate ’’runs” or "drips," but 
when it is necessary to remove a sprayed finish use turpen¬ 
tine, benzine, lacquer thinner, cleaning solution or a 
solvent recommended by the manufacturer of that particular 
brand or spray. 

Caution: Do not attempt to remove spray 

from Polaroid prints. Irreparable damage 
can result. 

If a photograph has been treated previously with a dulling 
spray and is now dirty it is better to remove this coating 
entirely and to provide a new clean one before attempting 
any coloring. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 



An informal portrait of girl and boy 
is your next study in oil coloring. 
Use Raw Sienna as a background color 
and then use the following as a guide 
for coloring the figures: 


Hair 

Eyes 

Blouse 

Sweater 


Dark Brown 
Brown 
White 
Red 


Figure 48 
Girl and Boy 
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Boy: 


Hair 

Eyes 

Shirt 

Tie 

Sweater 


Black 

Brown 

White 

White with Red Stripes 
Blue (Dark) 


i 



Rather than give you detailed coloring instructions for this 
picture we will allow you to try it ,# on your own." Before 
you start, however, we will give just a few hints: 


1. Clean out teeth with Gel, and use Carmine for 
gum areas which show. 

2. Use Carmine for red stripes in boy's tie. 

3. Employ Vermilion for the girl's sweater and 
rub down well so that texture of sweater will 
show through. 

4. Use blue shadowing on white areas of the boy's 
shirt and tie, as well as for the girl's blouse. 

Allow paint to dry completely, and then return picture to the 
school for review. 






i 
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1. What three things are needed for taking pictures? 

2. Of what does the emulsion of a film consist? 

3. What happens when light strikes the emulsion? 

4. Describe the developing and fixing processes. 

5. How does a negative differ from a photographic print? 

6. In what respects is a camera similar to a human eye? 

7. How is photographic printing done? 

8. Distinguish between contact prints and enlargements. 

9. What is projection paper? 

10. With what type of photographs are cream colored papers 

primarily used? White? 

11. What is meant by the contrast grades of paper? 

12. How do rough textured papers differ for coloring pur¬ 

poses from those with a smoother surface? 

13. What is "dodging?" "Burning in?" 

14. What are toned prints? 

15. How do RC papers differ from other photographic papers? 

16. Describe the procedure for spraying prints. What pre¬ 

cautions should be observed? 

17. How may spray coatings be removed? 
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LESSON 8 


INFLUENCE 


COLORING 


COLORING MARINE SCENES 


OF SKY 

You will recall from the lesson on "Landscapes” that water 
will take on to a great extent the coloring of the sky. 

Thus, the manner in which sky colors are applied and blended 
is important to the overall appearance of any Marine Scene. 
As you know, sky colors vary in accordance with time of day, 
general light conditions, cloud formations and atmospheric 
conditions. 

There are many different types of Marine scenes, but all of 
them are influenced more by the tonal range of sky coloring 
than are regular landscape scenes. Consequently, select 
the "mood" and coloring treatment for any water scene by 
carefully choosing the correct sky rendition. 

THE SKY 


As in other types of outdoor scenes, the sky of a Marine 
picture is lighter at the horizon and deeper in shade at 
the top of the photograph. If clouds do not appear in the 
sky, they should be put in artificially by clearing out 
areas of indefinite shape, as you learned in Lesson 6. 
General coloring instructions for skies and clouds, as 
given in this previous lesson, apply for Marine pictures 
as well. The same techniques would be followed. 

Inasmuch as the sky is one of the dominant elements of a 

seascape -- or any type of Marine scene -- it is essential 

that particular attention be paid to cue manner in which 
it is handled. Cloud effects are of prime importance for 

they do much to add beauty to the scene as well as to 

serve as a setting for the entire picture. You cannot 
choose too carefully the type of clouds to be used nor the 
techniques employed for coloring them. 





CIRRUS CLOUDS: Light, fleecy 
clouds at high altitudes. 


NIMBUS CLOUDS: Heavy gray clouds 
bearing rain. 
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COLORING BODIES OF WATER 


Water reflects colors which are not only above it but also 
those which are on or beside it. They will be weaker in 
chroma than in the original objects, but in Marine scenes 
you need not hesitate to use a wide variety of hues and 
colors. 

In selecting shades for water be guided by sky color which 
has been used and by colors of nearby objects which would 
reflect on the surface of the water. 

WITH CLEAR SKIES 


Under a clear sky most bodies of water vary from a deep blue 
to a light green. Water appears darker than the sky above 
it, with highlight areas reflecting the sky color and shadow 
areas being basically deeper in tone. In some cases ripples 
in water may be highlighted with a touch of Yellow to give 
added brilliance. Shadows may be deepened with blue-green 
or Violet. 

FOR SUNSET SCENES 


With a sunset predominate, water will take on hues from the 
sky ranging from Yellow and Orange to Rose or even Violet. 
Colors are weaker and less distinct than those appearing in 
the sky or on clouds but should be a definite part of the 
water coloring. 

STORM CONDITIONS 


Water in storm conditions is customarily rendered in less 
subdued tones, with all colors taking on a grayish tint. 

In many instances there will be a slight haze visible in an 
ocean scene. When such a haze appears over water, all ob¬ 
jects in the picture become less distinct and somewhat gray 
in appearance, especially with the addition of distance. 
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REFLECTIONS IN WATER 


Reflections take on the color of an original object, but of 
a much lesser intensity. Sharp outlines of an object do not 
appear in the water but instead lines and color tones are 
broken and irregular. 

When coloring reflections, use horizontal strokes and blend 
off into indefinite lines. In some instances White or Yellow 
may be used to break up water reflections and to add approp¬ 
riate highlights. Avoid having massed areas of an even wash 
of color throughout. Instead, break up the reflections with 
numerous small areas of different hues and colors. 

WAVES 


Under a clear sky the spray or white-caps of waves are stip¬ 
pled with White mixed with a touch of Blue or with Yellow. 
Wave crests may appear greenish while troughs are of a 
deeper green or blue-violet. 

COLORING OF ADJACENT OBJECTS 


ROCKS AND TREES 


When objects such as rocks or trees appear near water, they 
are colored just as they would be in an ordinary landscape 
picture. Reflections in the water from such objects, however, 
would be irregular in shape and colors used for them would be 
dulled and subdued. 


SHIPS 


When a ship or boat appears in a scene it should not necessaril 
dominate the picture. It is a part of the general scene and in 
most cases is not the principal point of interest. Coloring of 
it should be in subdued tones unless the nature of a picture 
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indicates that it should be given special emphasis through 
brilliant color. 

Outlines of a ship against the water or sky should not be made 
sharp. After the colors have been rubbed down, the edges 
should be carefully toned and blended down with a dry cotton 
tip so there is no sharp line of demarcation between outlines 
of the ship and its background. 

In the absence of any coloring instructions, hull and masts 
of a ship may be rendered either in Burnt Umber or in Raw 
Sienna. Black may be used for the rigging of a vessel. The 
hull would reflect some of the color of the water, so a slight 
tinge of blue or green should be worked in with the principal 
color used for the boat. 

Should any flags appear on a ship they are best colored with 
a fine-tipped brush, as are any names or designs which may be 
in evidence on the hull of the ship. 

Any reflections from the vessel appearing in the water would 
bear the same basic colors as the ship, but in subdued and 
indefinite tones. 


n 
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SAILS 

You would normally think of a sail as being white or gray, 
and while these may be used as tne basic coloring for a sail 
it is well to remember that a sail is highly reflective. 
Consequently, it would show a great variety of whatever colors 
appear on nearby objects in the picture. It would reflect 
colors of both sky and water as well as colors from the ship 
itself. Basically, the coloring of a sail will be determined 
by the lighting of sky and water. 

A variety of treatments may be given to sails. You may use 
Raw Sienna as a base color (well rubbed down) or you may em¬ 
ploy a mixture of Violet and Carmine as the over-all color. 
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A trace of Yellow can be applied to highlight areas, especially 
where sunlight strikes the sail. A tinge of Green, Violet or 
Blue can be used for deepening shadows. 

WATERFALLS 


Scenes depicting waterfalls generally give a Colorist an op¬ 
portunity for using a wide range of colors and hues, for it 
is with such a subject that reflections are most brilliant 
and varied. Waterfalls dancing in the sunlight act as a giant 
prism and break up every ray of light into a full spectrum of 
colors. This is particularly true where spray is visible from 
the falls. 

In most cases. Ultramarine Blue would be the basic color. It 
should be diluted with Gel and rubbed down in highlights until 
they are almost White. Small streaks of Yellow may be used 
to accent more brilliant highlights. Violet and Carmine may 
be employed in shadows, with a slight trace of other colors 
and hues added, such as variations of Green or Orange. 

Strive for a crisp appearance throughout, with sharp contrasts 
of tone. 


FROZEN SURFACES OF WATER 


When frozen, the surface of water is more dulled in appearance 
than that of open water. If reflections occur they are less 
brilliant than on water. 

Outlines of reflected objects are completely indistinct and 
are represented by a mere suggestion of weakened color applied 
as a mass. For frozen surfaces of water use Ultramarine Blue 
and Gel rubbed down, with White in highlights. Shadows may be 
treated with Green which has been neutralized with Vermilion. 
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SNOW SCENES 


While a snowy landscape scene is not a Marine picture, it is 
more closely allied to it in coloring treatment than it is to 
a regular landscape scene. For this reason, it is best to 
consider the rendition of snow pictures at this time. 

A snow scene is primarily a "cold" scene and coloring should 
lean toward cool colors, with Ultramarine Blue and Violet be¬ 
ing used in shadows. However, the most pleasing result may 
be obtained with a snow picture which has both cool and warm 
colors intermixed. If everything is on the blue or white 
side, the picture tends toward a monotonous color tone. If 
possible there should be some hint of red, orange or brown 
introduced into the photograph in a supplementary way. 

A cool yellow is ideal for highlighting, and adds more bril¬ 
liancy to the scene than does a pure white. 

REFLECTIONS 


Snow, like water, reflects colors which are above and beside 
it. Reflections on snow are less brilliant than those ap¬ 
pearing on water, however, and there is less definite outline 
to the reflections. Such reflections will generally take on 
a lighter tone than the color existing in an original object. 
For instance, a red automobile will cast a pinkish shadow 
on the snow. 

Reflections on snow are treated somewhat the same as for 
those appearing on frozen water surfaces, in that shadowing 
is represented by color applied as a mass rather than as a 
distinct outline of the original object. 

Reflections cast by sunsets on snow may be given a colorful 
treatment by the Colorist, with a wide range of hues and tones, 
as long as they are held to subdued shades without sharp out¬ 
lines of color. Reflections cast by sunsets are usually golden 


or rose in hue. 
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MOONLIGHT MARINE SCENES 


Whether taken under daylight conditions or not, Marine Scenes 
are particularly well suited to be turned into moonlight 
scenes if so desired. Often the same picture can be turned 
into a much more beautiful and dramatic scene by treating it 
as a night picture rather than as an ordinary daylight scene. 

Both sky and water would be colored with a deep blue or a 
purple cast. Dark greens may be used to good effect in waves 
or water, and highlighting may be accomplished with an equal 
mixture of Raw Sienna and Yellow. The moon, too, would be 
colored with this same mixture. White may be used sparingly 
for emphasized highlights. 

All objects in the photograph would be represented in blue or 
purple tones, rather than in their true colors. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE 

Step 1 . With a large cotton wad 
color the sky area with Ultra- 
marine Blue which has been weaken¬ 
ed slightly. Rub down, making 
sky areas near the horizon lighter 
than the top and central portions. 

Step 2 . Clean out clouds with Gel 
but allow some blue to remain in 
shadow areas. In fact, you may 
even deepen this shadowing with 
additional blue if desired. 

Step 3 . Apply deep blue to the 
ocean, then use Gel to clean out 
all white-caps appearing in the picture as well as the small 
sail which appears on the horizon at left of picture. White 
spray from the boat is likewise cleaned out, as are the sails 



Figure 49 
Marine Scene 
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and boat. To prevent smearing, place a cleansing tissue over 
lower part of photograph while performing the clean-up opera¬ 
tions necessary for these objects in the central part. 

Step 4 . Color sails with a base color of Raw Sienna, but rub 
down extremely well to a very light shade. Use a tinge of 
Yellow for highlight areas where sunshine falls on the sails, 
and a trace of blue and green on darker sides of the sails. 

Step 5 . Use Black on a tiny applicator or small brush to pick 
out the two main masts and major lines of the rigging. 

Step 6. Employ a mixture of Burnt Umber and Orange as the 
principle color of the boat. Use Raw Sienna in highlights 
and lighter portions of objects appearing on the vessel. Use 
Burnt Umber for people visible in cockpit as well as for all 
shadow areas of the boat itself. Life preserver is White. 

Step 7 . Put Yellow highlights in spray from boat and on large 
white-caps in ship’s wake. A dash of Yellow may also be given 
to random highlights appearing in the water. Various shades 
of green may now be added to darker areas of water surface. 

Use deep green for deepest troughs, and slightly lighter shades 
for those not as deep. Violet may even be introduced in ex¬ 
ceptionally dark shadows. 

Step 8 . Margins are now cleaned, and photo sent (when dry) to 
the School for review. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why should such careful consideration be given to sky coloring 
for a Marine scene? 

2. Describe the coloring techniques for coloring bodies of water 
under each of the following conditions: 

A. Under a clear sky 

B. Sunset scenes 

C. Storm conditions 

3. Discuss features to be considered when coloring reflections 
in water. 

4. How may waves be highlighted for additional emphasis? 

5. Should outlines of a ship against water or sky be made sharp? 

6. How is coloring accomplished for flags, names or designs which 
may appear on vessels? 

7. Discuss the coloring treatment which should be given to sails. 

8. Tell how waterfalls may be colored for best effect. 

9. In what way do reflections on frozen surfaces differ from those 
on open water? 

10. Should reflections on snow be made more or less brilliant than 
colors in the original object? 

11. Discuss the coloring of moonlight marine scenes. 
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LESSON 9 


ADVANCED PORTRAITURE 


In previous lessons you have learned the techniques for color¬ 
ing eyes, lips, hair, complexion and backgrounds. With this 
lesson we will progress further into the details of portrait 
coloring so that you will be provided with the knowledge re¬ 
quired to complete a portrait in a professional manner. 

Aside from general coloring techniques which are used for a 
picture, it is an attention to details that marks the differ¬ 
ence between an average coloring job and one which is superior 
in appearance and quality. 

CLOTHING 


Because coloring treatment which is given to wearing apparel 
in a photograph has an important bearing on the general appear¬ 
ance of an entire portrait, let us turn our attention first 
to this phase of detailed portraiture. 

CLOTHING IN GENERAL 

The first rule, of course, is to select colors which harmonize 
with complexion and hair of the subject. Even though specific 
coloring instructions accompany an order it is necessary to use 
tones of the designated color which will blend well with the 
portrait in general. Remember that all parts of a picture, 
including clothing, must be subordinate to the face and should 
emphasize it as the point of interest. 

Next, when coloring wearing apparel preserve the texture of 
material as it shows in the photograph. This is particularly 
true when doing men’s suits. In many cases this will require 
that paints be rubbed down well in order to have the texture 
of cloth show through, or even that the paints should be thinned 
with Gel before applying them. 
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With satin and other shiny materials, over-accentuate the 
highlights so the quality of high reflection will be pre¬ 
served. Velvets and Tweeds would show comparatively dull 
highlights, but their shadows would be deepened. Subdued 
colors should be chosen for woolen clothing. 

As with other areas of a photograph, clothing is colored by 
giving an over-all wash of the selected color and then darken¬ 
ing shadows and cleaning out highlights. Small objects such 
as buttons, military insignia, pins, broaches, etc., are cover¬ 
ed right over with the wash color -- do not try to avoid them. 
They may then either be painted over with appropriate colors, 
or cleaned out later. 

WHITE DRESSES 


Bridal gowns and white dresses may be left uncolored with just 
the highlights and shadows touched up. Highlights may be em¬ 
phasized with either White or with White to which a tinge of 
Yellow has been added. Shadows are darkened with a slight 
touch of Raw Sienna or with Blue mixed with White. 

To obtain an unusual luster and brilliancy in highlights of a 
white dress, especially a satin gown, a different technique 
may be used when time permits. Before starting to color the 
picture apply a thin glaze of opaque White paint to the high¬ 
lights with a brush. Allow this paint to dry thoroughly be¬ 
fore attempting to color the picture. When completely dry, 
color the photograph in the usual way and apply a thin tint 
of transparent paint over the opaqued areas. The strength 
of paint may be reduced with Gel if necessary for lustrous 
highlights to show through. 


VEILS 


If a transparent veil is worn, objects underneath the veil 
such as the face or hair are colored exactly as they would 
be without the veil. 
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Then, with a fine-tipped applicator dipped in Gel, clean off 
the folds of the veil. Do not attempt to clean off an entire 
veil, however. Sometimes, a light touch of White on highlights 
of the folds will help to emphasize the veil, but this should 
not be over-done. 


LACE 

When you color lace with underlying flesh showing through, ap¬ 
ply the flesh color first. Then use a small cotton-tipped ap¬ 
plicator to clean out the lace. If lace is white, highlights 
may be touched up with Opaque White. If lace is to be colored, 
apply the color after lace has been cleaned out, being careful 
not to over-run outlines. Work with a very small amount of 
paint on skewer or brush. 


PLAIDS 

No general rule can be given for the treatment of plaids. 

With some patterns you will be able to give a general over-all 
wash of a selected color and then achieve a two-tone effect by 
rubbing down heavier in lighter areas. 

In some cases a base color is applied over the entire area, 
and then narrow lines may either be cleaned out or colored 
over with a different color to obtain the desired effect. 

Where a pattern consists of large squares of alternate colors 
each square may be colored separately. 

In all cases it is necessary to keep within the proper outlines 
and to prevent one color from over-running another. Special 
care must be given where folds in a garment occur, for such 
folds will often change the symmetry and design of an under¬ 
lying pattern. 

Be careful when doing plaids not to over-emphasize them so 
that a conspicuous pattern or a variety of colors will not 
detract from the main point of interest in a photograph. 
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FIGURED PRINTS 

Like plaids, figured prints present a variety of patterns, and 
a variety of techniques can be used in handling them. If the 
figures are not too large an over-all wash of base color can 
be applied first, and then the figures can be done over with 
a contrasting color. 

Usually the base color is of a lighter shade than the figure, 
so that it is not necessary to clean out figures before color¬ 
ing them. If figured designs are of a fairly large size - or 
are of a lighter color than the background of the material - 
it is desirable to clean them out before applying a contrasting 
color. You may even color each part separately without using 
an over-all wash if a particular pattern warrants this procedure. 

NECKTIES 

Men’s neckties vary greatly, not only in materials but also in 
types of patterns. Highlights of shiny materials should be 
accentuated, while with knitted ties and others of a less shiny 
substance highlights should be kept dull. 

If a tie contains a small pattern it is best to go over all of 
it with a general base color. Then use a small applicator to 
tint the figures in the pattern. If a necktie contains an 
over-all larger design, each different part may be colored 
separately without using a base wash color. 

In selecting harmonizing colors for men's ties refer to your 
Color Wheel, taking into consideration the coloring of hair 
as well as the color of suit worn. 

EYE GLASSES 

When eye glasses appear in a portrait, no attempt is made to 
color the lenses. Instead the underlying flesh tones are 
colored in the usual manner, as are eyes, eye brows and 
lashes. It is only with frames that special attention is given. 


O 
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If frames are of a dark color, such as brown or black, they 
may be colored accordingly without first cleaning out the 
areas involved. Either skewer or brush may be used for this 
purpose, but do not apply paints too heavily. Rub down well 
with a small applicator. 

If frames are of a lighter color they should be cleaned out 
before receiving paint of the appropriate shade. Raw Sienna 
may be used for gold frames; a mixture of Black and Blue 
for silver frames. In either case, rub down the color to 
a fairly light tone so that eye glasses will not be made 
too prominent. 


FURS 


The same technique is used for coloring furs as for clothing, 
except that color must be rubbed down for greatest trans¬ 
parency so that texture of fur is not lost. 

GRAY FURS 


The gray furs are best rendered with a base wash of Black 
to which some White has been added. Use blue or gray in 
shadow areas. Highlights may be merely cleaned out or may 
be touched up with White applied with a fine brush to point 
up some of the hairs. 

BROWN FURS 


rs 

cs 


These are given an over-all wash of Burnt Umber, or a mixture 
of Burnt Umber and Black. Darker tones may be used in the 
shadows. It is sufficient to merely clean out highlights 
without additional touching up of these areas. 

BLACK FURS 

In many cases black furs need not be colored at all. The 
underlying tones of the photograph will supply this color- 
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ing for you. If they are not colored, however, they should 
be covered lightly with a mixture of one part linseed oil 
and one part turpentine, and then wiped dry. This will pro¬ 
vide an "oi1-colored" surface on the photograph consistent 
with other areas where paint was applied. 

If coloring is done on black furs, usually Black mixed with a 
minimum amount of White, or a mixture of Black and Blue, will 
serve as a base color. Highlights should be rubbed down to 
a lustrous sheen, and shadows may be deepened with a darker 
mixture of Black and Blue. 

JEWELRY 


Unless jewelry is rather large in size and isolated from 
other parts of a picture, it is covered with the base color 
of surrounding area and then cleaned out. It may then be 
made the appropriate color. 


GOLD 

Use Yellow as a base tone for most gold objects. Highlights 
are rubbed down well to a paler shade. Burnt Umber is worked 
in for shadows. 

For gold of a duller appearance use Raw Sienna as an over-all 
color with Yellow in highlights and Burnt Umber in shadows. 
Gold always reflects a little of any color which is adjacent 
to it, so you may work a faint tinge of such coloring into 
the shadow areas. 


SILVER 

Silver jewelry can be reproduced by using a mixture of Black 
and Blue, perhaps mixed with a little Gel to achieve the de¬ 
sired tone. A mixture of the above, with slightly more Blue, 
can be used for shadows. A tint of Yellow is appropriate in 
highlights. Silver is generally more reflective than gold so 
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highlights should be of a lighter tone, or sometimes even 
accented with Opaque White. Shadows should be tinted with 
any color which is near the silver object. 


PLATINUM 

A mixture of Black and White may be worked up as a base 
color. Blue, or a mixture of Blue and Black, is used in 
the shadows. Highlights are rubbed down well, or if desired 
some White may be applied to them for added brilliancy. 


DIAMONDS 

Strictly speaking, diamonds should not be colored. They are 
colorless in themselves and merely reflect light. This is best 
represented with several small flashes of various colors placed 
here and there on the surface of a diamond. Use small spots 
of Blue, Yellow, Green and Red interspersed at intervals on 
the stone. Shadow areas are not touched. 

OTHER STONES 

Other types of precious stones, through their natural color, 
pretty much suggest which colors to use for them. 

Rubies are colored with Carmine to give a deep rich red tone. 

Garnets are somewhat more subdued in tone so a mixture of 
Carmine and Yellow-Green as a neutralizer may be used. 

Emeralds are represented with Green which has been mixed with 
a little Blue. 

Amethysts. For these use a mixture of Blue and Vermilion to 
give a purple tone. 

Sapphires are colored with Blue which has been weakened with 
Gel, and with perhaps a touch of White added. 
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PEARLS 

Pearls are best rendered with delicate coloring to simulate 
their opalescence. Various colors are used which are blended 
into each other. They should be rubbed down well. Work Blue 
mixed with Gel into shadows. White or a mixture of White and 
Orange may be used for highlights. In some cases, depending 
upon the shade, Raw Sienna mixed with either Gel or White may 
be employed as a ground color, with Violet for shadows and 
White for highlights. Remember to keep all tinting light 
and delicate in nature. 


USE OF PENCILS 

For working with extremely small areas, as is sometimes the 
case with jewelry, colored pencils may be used instead of Oil 
Paints -- or the two may be used in conjunction with each 
other for added effectiveness. 

Pencils will adhere properly only to a photograph with a matte 
or dull finish. For other surfaces, such as glossy, semi¬ 
glossy or RC papers it is necessary to first provide a dulling 
spray to provide the necessary "tooth." This procedure was 
discussed in a previous lesson. 

TYPES OF COLORED PENCILS 


There are a variety of colored pencils available. Among those 
suitable for photographic work are: Eagle Verithin pencils, 
Eagle Prismacolor and Eberhard Faber Colorama. All of these 
are made in a large selection of colors and are easily obtain¬ 
able in most art, photographic or stationery stores -- as are 
other brands which can also be employed for coloring work. The 
Eagle Verithin pencils are recommended for fine-line or tiny 
area markings; the other types are softer and provide heavier, 
wider markings. Thus, they are better suited to larger areas. 
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While pencils may be purchased in a wide selection of colors, 
it is not necessary to have a complete range of them to repre¬ 
sent every hue. Various colors may be produced by using differ¬ 
ent pencils together, just as you mix paints to obtain various 
tones. Put one color over another and merely rub them down 
together. 

METHODS FOR APPLYING PENCILS 


Colored pencils may be put on a photographic surface by either 
a ,f wet" or a "dry" technique; and they may be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with oil paints or by themselves alone. 

The wet method is employed to have a pencil coating blend in 
appearance with oil paints used elsewhere on the print. The 
photograph is first coated with a painting medium such as a 
mixture of one part rectified turpentine and one part purified 
linseed oil. This is commonly referred to as "Prepared Medium 
Solution" (P.M.S.) Apply with cotton or tissue and then wipe 
almost dry. While surface is still damp, though, apply pencil 
strokes where desired and then rub them down with a cotton wad 
or skewer. This produces an oil color effect. 

Point of pencil may be used for details and fine application, 
or strokes may be put on with side of pencil for wider coverage. 
If too much color has been applied or if it has over-run an 
intended area, the excess coloration can be removed with a 
cotton-tipped skewer moistened with just a little of the 
Medium Solution. Blot skewer on tissue first before applying. 

A second way for applying "wet" colors is to add pencil directly 
over oil paints before they have dried. In this case P.M.S. 
is not used, but the pencil markings can be blended down with 
cotton wad or skewer just as before. 

Pencils may also be put on photographs dry, without a coating 
of painting medium. Markings may be rubbed down with clean 
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cotton wad or skewer afterwards, but the surface effect is 
different than when pencil is put over a base treated with 
painting medium and it does not appear the same as do oil 
paints. 

Likewise, pencils may be applied over oil paints after they 
have dried thoroughly. This is useful for pointing up details 
or giving additional emphasis to certain painted features, 
but pencil must be put on with an extremely light touch so 
that point of pencil does not dig into the paint. 

When following the dry method of pencil application, in par¬ 
ticular, any one color pencil can be made to range from light 
to dark tones depending upon how it is applied. Light tints 
are obtained by applying pencil sparingly and lightly, or by 
rubbing down more heavily. Darker shades can be attained 
through slightly increased pressure during application and 
by building up density through repeated strokes on top of 
each other. Blending down is then done lightly. 

One color can also be placed over another to create a different 
hue or to modify tone. When doing this, it is usually better 
to apply the lighter color first and then add the darker one 
over it. When either red or white is involved, however, the 
reverse would be true and either of these colors should be 
put on last. 

You will find it interesting to experiment with various colored 
pencils used in conjunction with each other. When doing this 
you will note that the same tones are not obtained when an ap¬ 
plication of two colors is reversed in order. Thus, if a 
yellow and a blue pencil are combined, a different green will 
result from blue over yellow than when yellow is placed over blue. 

A white pencil may be stroked over any color to soften the effect 
or to lighten tone. Regular black lead pencilling may be put 
over almost any color to dull it, darken it or reduce brilliancy. 
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When placing one lead on top of another it is necessary to do so 
with a very light touch, using no pressure. After applying one 
pencil over another make several strokes with it on scrap paper 
to remove any traces of the under color which may have adhered 
to it. 

Preliminary sharpening of color pencils may be done in ordinary 
pencil sharpeners, but do so carefully and slowly. Then stroke 
the point of pencil on fine sandpaper or a coarse scrap paper 
to sharpen it further. 

MILITARY UNIFORMS 




There is a wide variation in uniforms of the Armed Services, 
even within the same branch of service, and for Oil Coloring 
assignments involving them it is well to have a reference 
source such as the following as a guide. 

ARMY UNIFORMS 

Enlisted Men : Cap, jacket and trousers are dark green; shirt 
is light green, necktie is black. Buttons and insignia are 
gold. To obtain a dark green color for uniform, mix some black 
with green. For light green, add either Gel or White to the 
Green and rub down well. 

Officers’ Uniforms: Same colors as above, but with black 
stripes around cuffs of jacket and down outside seams of 
trouser legs. 

Women*s Uniforms : Same as above, but skirt is worn instead 
of trousers. 

AIR FORCE UNIFORMS 

Enlisted Men: Cap, jacket and trousers are Air Force Blue. 
Obtain this color by adding a slight touch of Black to Ultra- 
marine Blue. Peak of cap is Black. Necktie is a still darker 
shade of Blue, while shirt is a lighter Blue. Buttons and 
insignia are silver. 
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AIR FORCE UNIFORMS (Continued) 

Officers* Dress Uniform: Cap, dinner jacket, tie and trousers 
are black. Band on cap and on shoulder epaulets are white. 
Buttons and insignia are silver. Shirt and gloves are white. 
Socks and shoes are black. 

Women’s Uniforms : Same as above, but skirt is worn instead of 
trousers. 

NAVY UNIFORMS 

Enlisted Men : Jacket and trousers are Navy Blue, but are al¬ 
most black in appearance. Use black for tie, socks and shoes. 
Stripes around cuffs and on collar are white, as is the cap. 
Some insignia is white, some is red. Usually you can tell from 
the underlying tone of a photograph which color should apply. 

Summer uniform is all white except for black tie, shoes and 
socks; or, it may consist of white shirt and black trousers. 
When dealing with any white uniform you may use a tinge of 
Yellow in highlights and a slight trace of Blue in shadows. 

Officers* Uniforms : Winter uniform is Black for jacket, 
trousers, tie, socks and shoes. Shirt is white, buttons and 
stripes on sleeves are gold. Cap is white and black with 
gold insignia and gold band. 

Summer uniform is all white except for peak of cap which is 
black. Buttons and insignia are gold. 

Women’s Uniforms: Same as above, but skirt is worn instead 
of trousers. 

MARINE UNIFORMS 


Men’s Regular Uniform : All personnel wears dark green cap, 
jacket and trousers, with black buttons and black emblems. 
Shirt and tie are brown; shoes and socks are black. 
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MARINE UNIFORMS (Continued) 

Dress Uniform; Jacket is dark Blue and has red piping for en¬ 
listed men, but no piping for officers. Trousers are a lighter 
Blue than the jacket, with red stripes down the outer seams. 

All buttons are gold in color. 

Cap is White with a dark Blue peak and gold emblem. Gloves 
are White. Belt may be either White or light Blue with the 
buckle in gold. Socks and shoes are black. Stripes of rank 
are yellow on a red background. 

Women f s Uniforms : Same as above, but skirt is worn instead 

of trousers. 


MILITARY INSIGNIA 


Insignia can be colored in much the same manner as given for 
the coloring of gold and silver jewelry. Raw Sienna may be 
employed as an over-all wash for gold, with Yellow in high¬ 
lights and brown in shadows. 

For silver insignia, use a wash of Black and Blue. Highlights 
may be touched up with Yellow, and Blue or Purple in shadows. 
These same instructions also apply to the coloring of medals, 
braids and buttons. 



Figure 50 
Roberta 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 

This bridal picture represents an inter¬ 
esting study which permits of artistic 
treatment and advanced coloring techni¬ 
ques. Proceed to color as follows: 

1. For background use Ultramarine Blue 
weakened somewhat with Gel. Rub down 
for an even tone throughout entire wall 
surface, both above and below the mold¬ 
ing. Any wall coloring running onto 
molding would have to be cleaned out. 
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2. Apply Flesh to face, neck and arms. Rub down highlights 
and then deepen shadows with Flesh to which a small amount of 
Vermilion has been added. Blend in well with surrounding skin 
areas. Use this same mixture for cheeks. 

3. Clean out eyes, lips and teeth. Color eyes blue and then 
color the lips with either Vermilion rubbed down well, or a 
mixture of Vermilion and Flesh. 

4. Use Raw Sienna for hair. Add a touch of Yellow to highlights 
and then accentuate shadows with Burnt Sienna made opaque by 
applying lightly with a brush. Eyebrows should also be colored 
brown with Burnt Umber, applied with a skewer. 

3. Apply Carmine to lampshade, except for top trim. Highlights 
should be cleaned out well. Mix Yellow-Green with Carmine for 
adding depth to dark areas of the shade. Use Raw Sienna for the 
patterned trim around top of lampshade. Highlights on this de¬ 
coration can be cleaned down well, and folds appearing in the 
trim can be emphasized with Burnt Umber, brushed on. 

6. Make a mixture of Burnt Umber and Raw Sienna for base of lamp. 
Blend down extreme highlighted areas of the base and then add a 
touch of Yellow to these areas. Blend in well. 

7. Use Green to color all parts of the plant which is next to 
lamp. Keep this color on the dark side. 

8. Burnt Umber is used for furniture and wood molding which 
appears on wall. Some of these highlights may be rubbed down 
slightly but they should not be emphasized to any great extent. 

9. With Gel clean out all parts of the veil, bridal gown and 
gloves which have had other colors run onto them. With skewers 
use a mixture of Blue and White to lightly pick out all shadows 
appearing on veil and gown. If this coloring has been applied 
too heavily in any places it will be necessary to rub down 
slightly to avoid over-emphasis. 
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10. Use a brush and White to delicately point up all bright¬ 
est highlights of gown. Do not apply too heavily. 

11. Add a touch of Burnt Umber to Carmine and make a Wine color 
mix for coloring the carpet. Use this same mixture to touch up 
transparent parts of gown where carpet color shows through. 

12. Clean margins, allow photograph to dry, and then return it 
to your instructor. 


SELF REVIEW QUE'-STIONS 

1. Discuss the general rules to follow when coloring clothing. 

2. How are white gowns colored? 

3. Tell the best method for coloring veils and lace. 

4. Describe the techniques to be employed for coloring plaids 

and figured prints. 

5. If a necktie contains a small pattern, how should it be 

colored? 

6. Is any special consideration given to the treatment of 

eyeglasses in a photograph? 

7. What precaution is observed when coloring furs? 

8. What can be done to weaken colors for furs so that the 

texture of furs is not lost? 

9. Discuss methods for coloring various types of jewelry. 

10. How are diamonds colored? Pearls? 

11. Describe several types of colored pencils. 

12. Discuss the M wet” and "dry" methods for applying color 

penci1s. 

13. Can pencil markings be put directly over dry paints? 

14. How are military buttons and braids colored? 
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TECHNIQUES FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

If coloring work which you receive throughout your career as a 
Colorist follows the usual pattern, most of your efforts will be 
devoted to portrait work, or possibly landscapes. However, you 
will at one time or another receive pictures which demand an 
entirely different coloring technique. As a professional Color¬ 
ist you must have the knowledge and skill necessary to handle 
any type of photograph which is given to you. 

This lesson is devoted to a discussion of other types of sub¬ 
jects and photographs which may come your way and which you 
should know how to color properly. 

NIGHT SCENES 


A picture taken at night may not seem like an apt subject for 
coloring, yet such a picture properly colored can be extremely 
effective in both dramatic and pictorial appeal. If one of 
your customers, or even yourself, is seeking an unusual picture 
for home decoration, try a night scene. 

TYPES OF NIGHT SCENES 


Such pictures, of course, can cover a wide variety of subjects 
and treatments. The scene can be of moonlight on water, of city 
buildings silhouetted against a night sky, a campfire scene, 
or even snow sparkling in silvery moonlight. Coloring techni¬ 
ques will vary accordingly, for whatever the scene a night 
picture sets a certain mood. That mood or pictorial effect 
should be carefully preserved in the coloring scheme. 

DAY TURNED INTO NIGHT 


Many photographs which depict a daylight scene can easily be 
turned into night scenes, if desired, by applying dark colors 
in place of ones ordinarily used. This is especially true of 
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marine scenes and snow pictures.' They can produce a startling 
effect when rendered as if they were viewed by moonlight rather 
than daylight. 


MOONLIGHT SCENES 


In coloring any type of night scene, most of the picture is done 
with an over-all wash of the same color. Objects lose their 
colors when viewed in the dark and for the most part become 
varying hues of one color. For moonlight scenes it is best 
to use a very deep blue color, or possibly a dark violet color 
(almost black) as a base for all objects. This same color is 
used for both sky and foreground. 


PROCEDURE 

After applying an over-all wash of deep blue or deep violet 
to the entire picture, rub down the sky slightly near the hori¬ 
zon so that the top part of the sky is darkest. The foreground 
(whether land or water) near the horizon should likewise be 
rubbed down somewhat lighter in tone than any foreground which 
is nearest the bottom of the picture. 

Wherever shadows appear they are deepened with darker shades 
of the base color. Objects such as trees or buildings which 
are silhouetted against the sky are made darker than the sur¬ 
rounding foreground, and their outlines are made as sharp as 
possible. 

Variation of colors may be used for shadowing where preferred. 
If blue has been used as an over-all wash, deepen some shadows 
with dark violet or with dark green. If violet has been used 
as a base color, use dark blue or black for deepening some 
shadows. Do not introduce too many different colors into the 
scene, and apply sparingly those which are used. 

Avoid sharp outlines between one color and another. Instead 
blend them well into each other for a gradual gradation of 


tones. 
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MOON 

If a moon is visible in the sky it can be treated either as a 
silvery moon or a yellowish moon depending upon preference and 
general character of the scene. If silvery moonlight is de¬ 
sired, clean out the areas with dry cotton and apply Black to 
the moon. Rub down well. Slight highlighting can be done 
either with White or a dilute mixture of Yellow. 

To depict a yellowish moonlight, clean out the areas and apply 
a mixture of Raw Sienna and Yellow. Rub down well. Highlight 
with White or a weak Green used sparingly. This will produce 
a faint blue highlighting when applied over the Yellow. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 

Any artificial lights appearing in the scene may be colored 
with a mixture of Yellow and Red. Reflections cast by such 
lights are treated with a lighter shade of the same mix. 

CITY NIGHT SCENES 

The variety of color in a city scene viewed at night is de¬ 
pendent upon the amount of artificial light which appears in 
the picture. A business district of a city at night, with 
brilliant neon lights, might well take on as colorful an ap¬ 
pearance as when seen in daylight -- or even more. In color¬ 
ing city scenes, therefore, your technique will be guided by 
the character of the picture. 

For general city scenes at night where there is not too much 
artificial light visible, the coloring technique is similar 
to that used for moonlit landscape scenes. The photograph 
is given an over-all wash of dark blue or deep violet. The 
sky is lightened at the horizon, while foreground objects 
are darkened. Wherever they appear, shadows are deepened 
with darker shades of the base color. 
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Buildings which are silhouetted against a 
outlines of such buildings are kept sharp 
the sky. Lights which shine from windows 
a deep orange color by applying a mixture 
If such lights reflect from any surfaces, 
colored with a lighter shade of orange* 


sky are darkened, and 
and distinct against 
of buildings are made 
of Yellow and Vermilion 
those surfaces are 


NEON LIGHTS 


Neon lights are colored with pure and rather vivid tones: 
blue, red, green, yellow, white, etc. Reflections of such 
lights striking other objects are, of course, tinted with sub¬ 
dued shades of the same colors. Any persons or objects coming 
within range of neon lights would be tinged with the same color. 

RAINY NIGHT SCENES 


If a street scene is depicted on a rainy night, the over-all 
coloring takes on more of a gray or black color than it does 
blue or violet. All surfaces are more highly reflective when 
wet, and colored lights would cast more of a reflection. Con¬ 
sequently, such reflections would be brighter in color than usual 

ANIMAL PICTURES 


Photographs of animals are done in much the same way as other 
types of pictures. There are several minor differences and 
techniques to be considered, however. In all cases it is im¬ 
portant to preserve the texture of fur or hair which appears 
in the original photograph. Paints are applied thinly and rubbed 
down well to show full detail and luster of the coat. 

Contrast and brilliancy are attained through accenting highlights 
to the utmost. Shadows are deepened somewhat, but not as much as 
would be done with regular portraits. In some instances small 
wisps of hair or whiskers which show white can be highlighted 
with a delicate application of White applied with a brush. 
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COLOR GUIDE TO ANIMALS 


The colors of various animals differ to a great extent and it 
is difficult to give complete coloring instructions for all 
types of animals and all shades of coats. The following will 
serve as a general guide for you but shades may be varied ac¬ 
cording to personal taste and the demands of a picture itself. 

BROWN ANIMALS . Brown can vary in tone from a light honey color 
through a chestnut-brown to a dark brindie. For lighter tones 
of brown use Raw Sienna and a mixture of Burnt Umber and Black 
in the shadows. A mixture of Raw Sienna and Yellow may be used 
in highlights. 

For a middle range tone of Brown, use Burnt Umber as a base 
color with a Burnt Sienna in highlight areas. (Note: Burnt 
Sienna is not to be confused with Raw Sienna. It is a separate 
color unto itself, and may be purchased by this name in regular 
tubes or it may be obtained by mixing Red, Yellow and Burnt Umber 

If a brown is too dark for the effect desired, it may be light¬ 
ened with the addition of either Yellow or Gel. For a deeper 
shade of brown, use Burnt Umber to which a slight amount of 
Black has been added. 

REDDISH BROWN. If an animal verges on a reddish-brown rather 
than a pure brown, use a base color of Burnt Sienna, or possibly 
a mixture of Burnt Sienna and Burnt Umber. A mixture of Carmine 
and Burnt Umber may be employed for shadows, and either Yellow 
or Orange for highlights. 

GRAY ANIMALS. Use Black, thinned with Gel or mixed with White 
for an over-all wash color. Black mixed with Blue is used for 
shadows, while highlight areas are merely cleaned out. 
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BLUE GRAY . For animals bordering on a bluish gray tone, a mix¬ 
ture of Black and Blue comprises a good base color. This mixture 
can be made lighter with the addition of more Blue for the high¬ 
lights, and deepened with more Black for shadows. 

BLACK . Black, of course, would be used for a base tone. In 
most cases it is well to weaken it with Gel so that texture of 
the fur will show through to best advantage. 

Highlights would be a mixture of Black and Blue; with deeper 
tones being used for shadows. 

WHITE ANIMALS . Use White with a small amount of Blue added. 
Highlights may be touched with Blue and rubbed down well. 

Black and Blue may be used for shadows. 


FLOWER PICTURES 


When coloring a photograph of flowers you have an opportunity 
to display artistry and color harmony to the fullest. Nature 
is lavish in her use of colors, and if you wish to do justice 
to her handiwork it is necessary to duplicate as closely as 
possible both the vivid colors and delicate blending of hues 
that you find in flowers of all kinds. 

Vividness, brilliancy and translucence should be your aims 
when working with pictures of flowers. Colors should be clean 
and pure in tone, yet display a wide range of shadings from 
the deepest to the most delicate of tints. 

IMPORTANCE OF BACKGROUND 


In portraiture work you learned that emphasis should be given 
to the subject rather than to a background. In coloring flowers, 
however, it is necessary to consider the photograph in its en¬ 
tirety. Flowers and backgrounds are of equal importance. The 
one complements the other. 
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Either transparent or opaque paints may be used for a background 
and any type of background stroke may be employed. For the most 
part, though, the treatment should be one of fairly simple nature 
so that there is no conflict with the subject. Backgrounds may 
be exceedingly dark, or very light and delicate. Color harmonies 
should be observed closely to provide a pleasing color scheme to 
the picture. In some instances a plain white background having 
just a faint tinge of color here and there is quite effective. 

Before starting to color your picture, decide upon background 
color and treatment to be used so that individual flowers will 
be shown to the best advantage. 

COLORING TECHNIQUES 


To achieve maximum brilliancy use full strength colors, without 
mixing or diluting. Do not apply one color over another. In¬ 
stead, clean out all areas before putting in a second color. 

This is particularly true of flower centers which are of a differ¬ 
ent color than the rest of the flower. These centers should be 
cleared of any base color which has over-run into them. 

To color a flower picture, apply a wash of the base color on 
the particular area. Clean out any areas where it has over-run, 
and then deepen the shadows. Some shadows can even be over¬ 
emphasized and made deeper than they really are. Employ this 
technique for deepest shadows only. Do not over-emphasize 
depth of all shadows in the picture. Highlights are cleaned 
out and in some cases accented with opaque paints. 

Another coloring method for obtaining maximum translucency is 
the one which was discussed previously in connection with the 
coloring of white gowns (Lesson 9). First, before starting to 
color the photograph, apply opaque paint to the highlights. 

Allow it to dry thoroughly, then put a thin application of 
transparent paint right over the entire area. Reduce strength 
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of the paint if necessary. This will impart a brilliancy and 
transparency of color in the highlights which is obtainable in 
no other way. 

COLOR GUIDE FOR FLOWERS 





Since the range of colors to be found in flowers varies so 
widely your selection of colors for a particular scene will 
depend largely upon your own judgment. One of the most common 
sources for obtaining an accurate guide for the coloring of 
flowers is to be found in seed catalogs issued by nurseries 
and flower growers. There are many fine books on flowers which 
also contain colored illustrations, and some encyclopedias have 
color plates of various flowers. You will find many photographs 
of flowers, too, in various magazines dealing with homes and 
gardens. Having a large selection of such colored illustra¬ 
tions of flowers on hand is an invaluable aid to you in knowing 
how to treat different types of flower scenes. 

Listed below are some helpful hints on selecting colors. Use 
this as a starting point -- not as a final choice. 

RED FLOWERS. For true, brilliant red flowers use Vermilion 
as a base color.. For shadows add a slight amount of Blue to 
the Vermilion. Clean out the highlights. 

For bluish-red flowers use Carmine as an over-all wash. Use 
Carmine mixed with a small amount of Blue for shadows. Clean 
out highlights. 

For orange-red, use Vermilion with Yellow added. Deepen the 
shade of Vermilion for shadows, clean out highlights or employ 
a touch of Yellow in them. 

BLUE FLOWERS . Use Ultramarine Blue as a base color, with violet 
in shadows. To lighten the blue, when necessary, mix Gel with 
the Ultramarine. Highlights are merely cleaned out. 
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PURPLE FLOWERS . A mixture of Carmine and Ultramarine Blue -- 
or of Vermilion and Blue -- in varying proportions will provide 
you with most any shade of purple desired. Purple flowers vary 
in tone from a very delicate tint to a deep, rich purple# Shad¬ 
ows are worked up with a darker shade than that used for the 
base color. Highlights are rubbed down well. 

WHITE FLOWERS . For the most part these may be left uncolored 
in the main areas. Highlights are pointed up with a touch of 
Opaque White. Shadows may be treated either with a delicate 
blue or a touch of Raw Sienna, depending upon the nature of 
the flower. 

YELLOW FLOWERS Yellow, of course, serves as the base wash. 

If shadows need darkening add a slight touch of Brown to the 
Yellow. Highlights are rubbed down almost white. 

ORANGE FLOWERS . A mixture of Yellow and Vermilion, in varying 
proportions, will give the exact shade desired. Use Yellow in 
highlights and a darker tone of the base mix in shadow areas. 


FOLIAGE 


Leaves and stems of flowers and plants will vai^y in color. Some 
are a bluish-green, others are a yellowish-green, and still others 
are a true green. By using Green as a starting point you can vary 
the shade by adding either Blue or Yellow to it, and thus obtain 
the color needed. 

To introduce a warmer tone to leaves and to brighten the effect 
of foliage in a picture, you may use Burnt Sienna or Carmine 
in some cases for touching up shadow areas of the leaves. A 
variation in color tones should be well blended together to avoid 
sharp outlines of color. 
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BUILDINGS AND INTERIORS 


In general street scenes of buildings, the basic painting 
techniques discussed under "Landscapes 11 would apply. Build¬ 
ings in the distance would be colored less vividly than those 
nearby, and sharp outlines would be avoided where buildings 
are silhouetted against sky. 


EXTERIORS 


If an architectural study of a building is involved, however, 
treatment of a picture is handled differently. The purpose 
here is to place emphasis upon a particular structure and to 
have all other parts of the picture subdued and secondary 
in nature. 

Contrast between highlights and shadows of the subject are 
worked up to the fullest extent. Opaque paints can be particu¬ 
larly effective in accentuating highlight areas. A coloring 
of the main building should be more vivid and brilliant than 
for other buildings which may appear in the scene. Any dis¬ 
tracting objects in the photograph such as automobiles or 
persons are shaded with subdued colors so that they will pre¬ 
sent less of a distracting influence. 

Close attention is given to any designs of structural details 
which are of interest from an architectural standpoint, such 
as columns, ornamentation, doorways, entrances, building names, 
etc. Work up such details through a proper application of 
color harmony and highlight contrast. Outlines of the build¬ 
ing are kept fairly shafp for additional emphasis in making 
it stand out. 

Red Brick . To color a red brick building use a mixture of 
either Carmine and Flesh, or Carmine and Brown, to approximate 
the color of brick. To avoid a monotonous tone work in a 
slight touch of Burnt Sienna, Violet and even Blue throughout 
the brick surfaces. Some Yellow may be used sparingly in 
highlight areas. 
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Fieldstone . Buildings of fieldstone may be rendered in Black 
with perhaps a touch of Blue added. Burnt Sienna and Burnt Umber 
can be worked in through scattered areas, with Blue or Yellow in 
highlights. Such stone does not present a uniform appearance, 
and variety of color is needed to present a natural look. 

Concrete. Concrete buildings are best duplicated through the 
use of Raw Sienna diluted with Gel as a base color. Clean out 
highlights and deepen shadows with gray or brown. Should any 
aluminum or chrome trimming appear in the building use Black 
mixed with Blue for this. Blue and White may be used for high¬ 
lighting such metal. 

White Buildings . White frame buildings can be left uncolored 
if the photograph has reproduced clean white for these areas. 
Shadowing can be done with light Blue and highlights can be ac¬ 
cented with Opaque White or with Yellow. If coloring of a white 
building is to be done, Blue and White may be used as a base color. 

Windows. Glass windows can be colored by using Ultramarine Blue 
diluted with Gel. Touch up with White for highlights. 

BUILDING INTERIORS 

It is necessary to first determine whether an interior scene is 
viewed by artificial light or by sunlight. This will influence 
the warmth of tone to be used in coloring. Artificial light 
tends to cast a more warm and yellowish tone over a room than 
does sunlight. If it is a sunlit room which is being colored, 
over-all shades tend more toward blue than yellow. 

All tone values appearing in the original photograph should be 
preserved. Highly reflective surfaces such as metal and glass 
should be either rubbed down well or highlighted with opaque 
paint. You should strive for a clean-toned picture with good 
contrast between highlights and shadows, and for a variety of 
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colors blended into perfect harmony with each other. Depth 
is added to a scene through sharp outlines, over-deepening 
of shadows, and proper selection of background colors and tones. 

ATTENTION TO DETAIL 


Any scene of a building interior depicts a great variety of 
detail. The Colorist must pay careful attention to all objects 
and designs in a room, working up diligently all fine details. 
If large recognizable patterns appear on rugs, drapes or furni¬ 
ture they must be gone over carefully with proper colors. A 
cotton-tipped toothpick or a fine pointed brush is often nec¬ 
essary for this. 

If patterns are rather small and it would be impractical to 
color them separately, an over-all wash of base color may be 
put on the whole area and a random design or small splashes 
of a second color applied here and there over the base color. 

It is usually best with patterned wallpaper to subdue the 
design so that it does not detract from the general effect 
of the scene. 

The secret of a successfully done interior is a close attention 
to detail. Do not overlook the smallest item. 

GROUP PICTURES 


Photographs which contain a large group of people, such as a 
class or club picture, are usually quite easy to color. Al¬ 
though it may be necessary to work with a very finely pointed 
applicator if figures are small, there is very little detail 
work in connection with a picture of this type. 

Generally features of people are so small that there is no op¬ 
portunity for coloring them as a portrait would be painted. 
Merely a wash of basic flesh over all flesh areas is sufficient 
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without attempting to add highlights and shadows. If eyes and 
lips are sufficiently large for individual treatment, then they 
should be cleaned out and colored correctly, of course. 

Wearing apparel of a group may be treated in much the same 
manner. Be careful not to color all clothing the same but 
vary colors from individual to individual so there will be a 
basic variety in the group. Do not attempt highlighting and 
shadowing if details are too small. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 

To show off "Skippy” at his best, it 
is wise to choose a warm background 
color because shading of the dog is 
a sharp contrast of black and white. 
For this reason we have chosen Old 
Rose as a suitable background. 

To obtain this color mix one part of 
Black to three parts of Carmine. 

Step 1 . Apply this mixture as a 
background color of Old Rose. Do 
this in such a manner that the top 
corners are quite a bit darker than 
other parts of the background. Also taper off the shading 
nearer the figure, and have a gradually lighter tone prevail 
as the background nears the floor. 

Step 2 . Clean the background color from the animal’s fur and 
clean out wisps of hair which protrude into the background. 
Then cover all black areas with Black on a skewer. It is well 
to weaken this with a small amount of Gel so that texture of 
fur is preserved. 

Step 3. With Ultra Blue and Gel on a clean skewer, rub down 
highlights in the black. 



Figure 51 
Skippy 
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Step 4 . Mix two parts of White, one part of Ultramarine Blue and 
one part of Gel. Apply this mixture to all shadowy areas in white 
hair. Blend down to a subtle tint. Be sure all white areas re¬ 
main absolutely clean by going over them with Gel on a skewer. 

Step 5 . Apply Brown in eye and Black in pupil. Mix one part 
Vermilion and two parts Yellow to make Orange. Apply this to 
the lightest area of brown in the eye. Clean out the white high¬ 
light in eye and place a dot of White there. 

Step 6 . Color all dark spots on fur and nose with Black. Rub 
out highlight on nose, using a clean cotton applicator. 

Step 7 . Floor in foreground of picture may be colored with two 
parts of Burnt Umber and one part of Gel. Blend down evenly. 

Step 8 . The final step, of course, is to clean margins. Allow 
photograph to dry thoroughly, and then return to your Instructor. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why is it important to know how to color all types of pictures? 

2. Describe general coloring procedures used for night scenes and 
moonlight scenes. 

3. In what way does the coloring technique differ for street 
scenes on a rainy night, from other types of night scenes? 

4. How are paints applied to bring out the full texture of an 
animal’s fur? 

5. How is coloring done for white animals? 

6. What should be the particular aims of a Colorist in rendering 
flower pictures? 

7. In what way does treatment of background in floral pictures 
differ from backgrounds for portraits? 

8. How may the color of foliage in a picture be brightened? 

9. When doing pictures of building exteriors what treatment is 
given to distracting objects which may appear in a scene? 

10. How are glass windows colored? 

11. In doing building interiors, tell what is done for each of 

the following: large patterns on rugs or drapes, small patterns, 
patterned wallpaper. 

12. How does coloring of a group picture differ from regular portraits? 
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Regardless of how careful a photographer might be, there are 
occasions when white or black spots will appear on his finish¬ 
ed prints. A white spot or mark is usually caused by a small 
particle of dust or lint settling on the negative or on the 
surface of paper while it is being exposed. A black spot is 
caused by a "pinhole 11 in a negative, which results from dust 
particles settling on film before it is developed. This may 
even occur while film is in the camera. 

Large photographic studios and photo finishing laboratories 
often have an air filtering system installed in their premises 
so that filtered air is circulated in processing rooms. This 
does minimize the amount of dust which would normally settle 
on film and paper, but even in these laboratories it is often 
necessary to retouch spots which appear on finished prints. 

Since spotting and retouching of photographs is an essential 
part of the photographic industry, studios usually employ one 
or more professional retouchers who specialize in this phase 
of the work. They not only retouch negatives to remove feat¬ 
ures which might be objectionable to a customer, such as 
wrinkles, facial blemishes, freckles, etc., but they will 
also retouch out of the finished print any black or white 
spots and marks which appear. 

Consequently, a great majority of pictures which you receive 
for coloring will already be retouched and ready for you to 
color without a need for additional spotting. Occasionally, 
however, you may receive a print which is in need of it either 
because a spot has been overlooked by the professional retoucher 
or because a permanent spotting dye was not used on the picture. 
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TYPES OF SPOTTING COLORS 

The removal of white spots from a photograph is known as 
spott ing*The removal of black spots is accomplished by 
"etching. ff 

Spotting colors are of several general types: those which 
are soluble in water, and those which are a permanent dye 
that penetrates the emulsion of photographic paper and be¬ 
comes a permanent part of it. 

Water soluble spotting colors are available either as pencils 
or as circular pads of pigment on acetate sheets. Colors 
available are black, brown and white, and they are applied 
with a finely pointed brush. These types of spotting colors 
can NOT be used on photographs which are to be oil colored. 

As soon as either P.M. Solution or oil paints are applied 
over a water soluble spotting color, the color is removed 
and the original blemish again appears. 

When oil coloring is to be done, only permanent dye type 
spotting colors may be used for correcting defects. 

PERMANENT SPOTTING DYES 


There are several permanent spotting dyes available for use. 
One of the most popular of these is a product called "Spotone" 
which may be purchased at most photographic supply stores. 
Spotone is made in six different colors: 


No. 

i. 

Blue Black 

No. 

0, 

Olive Black 

No. 

2, 

Selenium Brown 

No. 

B, 

Brown 

No. 

3, 

Neutral Black 

No. 

s, 

Sepia 


These colors may be purchased separately or in a set of three 
bottles consisting of #1, #2 and #3. Correct shades for aver¬ 
age black and white prints are generally found by using one of 
these or a combination of them, such as Blue-Black and Black, 
or Selenium Brown and Black. For toned prints, satisfactory 
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SPOTTING 


MATCHING 


matching can usually be done by using No. S and No. B. 

BRUSHES 


Brushes are used for applying spotting colors to a photograph, 
and are selected in accordance with individual requirements. 

The smallest size is "00" and is excellent for filling in tiny 
spots or lint marks. For larger areas it is necessary to have 
a larger brush because one that is too small does not hold 
enough dye. A great deal of time can be wasted by constantly 
recharging a brush needlessly. In addition to the "00" size 
brush, spotting brushes come in sizes "0" through "3" with 
the latter being the largest. 

As you have already learned with brush work, a clean brush may 
be pointed by drawing it between your lips while turning the 
brush handle slowly. After color has been applied it may be 
pointed by making test strokes on white blotting paper or 
scraps of photographic paper. These practice strokes are made 
across the paper with a rolling or twirling motion of the brush 
so that hairs of the brush come together to form a sharp point. 

THE SHADE 


It is best to use a small dish or jar for mixing the dye. Place 
several drops of water and several drops of dye together in the 
container. You can approximate an exact shade of color to be 
used by observing the density of your practice strokes. If the 
tone is too light, moisten the brush with more dye and re-test 
it on white paper. After dipping the tip of your brush in the 
spotting solution wipe it across the edge of the container a 
few times to remove any excess dye. Then make a few strokes 
on a white blotter or paper to check the color, to reduce the 
moisture in the brush, and to work up the tip to a fine point. 

If practice strokes show the dye to be too intense, you may dip 
the point in just a drop of water to dilute it. Test again with 
practice strokes until the color is a good match. 
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METHOD USED FOR SPOTTING 


Do not try to blend in a white spot with one touch of the brush. 
It is necessary to build up the color tone gradually. It is 
best, in fact, to start with a fairly dilute solution which is 
lighter than the final tone desired, and through a series of 
applications bring up the shade gradually. 

When spotting with dye it is always best to begin in darker areas 
of a print. Lighter areas require a much lighter touch with an 
exceptionally weak tone of dye. Spotting is quite easily over¬ 
done in light areas. Therefore, in the beginning when your 
brush is charged with a heavier dye tone there is less chance of 
over-spotting if work is begun in darker areas. 

The brush should be held almost vertically with the tip just 
barely touching the print. This will keep brush hairs from 
spreading and will permit you to work with a fine point. Do 
not try to work with a brush which is either too dry or too 
wet. There must be enough dye to penetrate the emulsion of 
the paper, and in order to do this there must be enough moisture 
to carry it into the paper. 

On the other hand, if the brush is too wet the dye will spread 
beyond the working area and you will find it difficult to con¬ 
trol. It is better to work with a brush which is slightly on 
the "dry" side rather than with one which has too much moisture. 

Choose a fairly small spot in a dark area of the photograph and 
apply tip of brush very lightly to center of the spot. Use a 
stippling motion or keep brush moving in tiny circles. (Most 
people when working with dye attain better results by using a 
stippling motion.) Be careful not to overlap outlines of a 
spot. Lift brush and immediately blot the application of dye 
with a cleansing tissue wrapped around your finger. If pre¬ 
ferred, though, a light sweep with your forefinger or thumb 
will accomplish the same purpose. 
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Charge brush again with dye, remove excess moisture on tissue 
or scrap paper until proper tone is obtained, then re-apply tip 
of brush to the same spot. Use a stippling motion to make con¬ 
tact with the spot two or three times. Then immediately blot 
again. Continue this procedure until correct density has been 
built up and the spot almost matches those tones in surrounding 
areas. It is well to note here that dyes will tend to dry a 
little darker than they appear when first applied. Therefore, 
it is best to stop spotting just “short” of the exact matching 
tone. 

Remember to work with a light touch so that brush tip barely 
touches the surface. Do not apply enough pressure to bend the 
bristles. 

Also, do not attempt to leave dye on a spot without blotting im¬ 
mediately. Invariably this will produce tones which are too 
dark and will cause a darker ring to appear around outlines of 
the defect. Density can be obtained properly only by continued 
applications of dye and immediate blotting action each time. 

If it is taking too long for a build-up of proper tones you may 
use a slightly darker solution of dye. But in any case it must 
be lighter in tone than the region being spotted so that a 
blemish will be covered only through successive applications. 

Do not become impatient and try to obtain complete coverage with 
one application of a strong dye solution. 

If you have trouble in getting dye to "take" you are probably 
working with a brush which is too wet. A puddle of dye should 
not appear on the print as you are working. 


HAIR LINES 

Lint marks, scratches and other hairline defects are more diffi¬ 
cult to eliminate than are spots. Some persons prefer to work 
with a stronger dye solution which will match surrounding tones 
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with one application# Coverage of a line is made with one 
stroke# If dye ove-runs borders it is removed instantly with 
tissue, and another attempt made to cover in one stroke# 

We do not recommend this method, however, for most people find 
it more satisfactory to work on a small section of a line at a 
time and to use a weaker dye solution than would normally be 
used for covering a spot. Thus, dark tones are not built up 
at boundaries of the line. 

Start at a central point of the line or scratch and with a 
series of stippling strokes apply dye carefully just as though 
you were covering a continuous line of spots. Work toward 
one end of the line, blotting with tissue after each series 
of strokes. Then resume again from a central point and work 
toward the other end of the line. Remember to blot immediate¬ 
ly after each application. 

It is important not to allow dye to over-run borders so that a 
darker streak will form alongside of the defect# Instantaneous 
blotting after each series of strokes will help to control this, 
as will using a weak solution of dye. Primarily, however, it 
is a matter of extremely light touch and of continued practice 
to accomplish filling in of lines without having a dark rim 
appear outside the line. 

A well pointed brush used with a light touch is one of the 
secrets of good spotting. Some professional Colorists even 
use a large magnifying glass for spotting. While spotting 
may appear rough and imperfect when magnified, it is smooth 
and well blended when the glass is removed. 

REMOVAL OF DYE 


Since dye soaks almost immediately into an emulsion and becomes 
a part of the photograph it is difficult to remove it with any 
degree of success. As mentioned previously it may be blotted 
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or wiped off immediately to lighten the effect, but in most 
instances some dye will still remain in the emulsion. It is 
for this reason that extreme care must be used to prevent a 
build-up of tones which are too dark. 

In some cases it is possible to lighten the effect of too dark 
a tone by wetting immediately with water on a clean brush, and 
then blotting dry. A 107 o solution of ammonia (1 drop of ammonia 
to 10 drops of water) may also be used to reduce density some¬ 
what. If tone is much too dark, though, this method will not 
prove successful. The only other way to remove unwanted dye 
is through application of a bleaching agent. This process is 
known as "Chemical Reducing" which is discussed in the follow¬ 
ing section on "Etching." 


ETCHING 


Black spots appearing on photographs are removed by means of 
etching. This etching (or eating away) may be done either 
physically by scraping with a knife blade, or chemically by 
using solutions which eat away the black spot until it is 
lightened sufficiently to match the surrounding area. 

PHYSICAL ETCHING 

This type of etching may be done with either an etching knife 
or a razor blade. An etching knife requires careful resharpen¬ 
ing after it has been used on several prints, whereas a razor 
blade is easily and inexpensively replaced when it no longer 
has the desired sharpness. 

MAKING AN ETCHING BLADE 

Due to its economy as well as its lightness and flexibility, 
many retouchers prefer to use an ordinary razor blade which 
has been prepared for the purpose. A satisfactory etching 
instrument is easily made by breaking a thin double-edged 



razor blade in half, lengthwise. The top part is then bound 
with a narrow strip of adhesive tape to serve as a handle. 
Incidentally, a razor blade should be held between several 
heavy folds of cloth while it is being broken in half to pre¬ 
vent injury. 

PRECAUTIONS TO OBSERVE 


The purpose of etching is to remove a very thin layer of emulsion 
from the paper where a black spot appears. Unless extreme care 
is used in this operation the blade will cut through the emul¬ 
sion and leave a hole in the surface of the paper which cannot 
be removed. Oil colors sinking into such a break in the sur¬ 
face will leave a dark stain which cannot be corrected, and the 
picture will be ruined. 

Successful etching cannot be accomplished with a few hard strokes 
of a blade. A spot is reduced by going over it again and again 
with the blade barely touching the paper so that the emulsion 
will not be damaged. Likewise, care must be taken when scraping 
with a blade that it does not go beyond the spot itself. Should 
any surrounding area be removed by mistake, or should the spot 
be reduced too much, additional retouching can be done by using 
a spotting dye to build up proper density again. 

PROCEDURE FOR ETCHING 


With a sharp etching blade, scrape very lightly and very gradu¬ 
ally over the black. The blade should be held at right angles 
to the photograph and great care should be taken that it does 
not cut or dig into the emulsion. A gentle scraping is done, 
back and forth, over the spot until its blackness has been re¬ 
duced and it matches the surrounding area. Scraping is done 
with the blade barely touching the paper. 

At first it may be difficult to see that scraping is reducing 
the blackness of a spot. But do not be misled into applying 
greater pressure. Continue to scrape gently. 
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CHEMICAL ETCHING 


In most cases, chemical etching is to be preferred to physical 
etching. When using a blade to scrape off a tiny bit of emul¬ 
sion there is great danger that the entire picture can be 
ruined. Also, the scraped surface is generally more dull in 
appearance than the untouched parts of the photograph. If a 
great deal of scraping has been done the print surface may even 
assume a slight excavated appearance in that place. On a very 
rough textured surface an etching blade will touch only high 
spots in the grain, and the scraping will be somewhat spotty 
in appearance. 

Chemical etching is a much safer method of reducing black spots, 
and if carried too far is easily remedied through an application 
of spotting dye to the area. 

TYPES OF CHEMICAL REDUCERS 


There are several chemical reducers available for this work. 

The manufacturers of Spotone also make a material known as 
"Spot Off" which is used for reducing black spots. Also, an 
inexpensive reducing agent may be easily prepared from "Clorox" 
or other household bleaches. Clorox is a bleach which contains 
sodium hypochlorite, and it acts very quickly when used full 
strength. Until you have become accustomed to its use or action, 
use a fifty-fifty solution (one-half Clorox and one-half water). 

Caution: Do not allow Clorox or other reducing agents to come 

into contact with polished surfaces of furniture or elsewhere 
where its corrosive action will cause damage. 

PROCEDURE FOR CHEMICAL ETCHING 


Apply the chemical reducer or bleach with a pointed toothpick 
or a small brush. Be careful not to over-run outlines of a 
spot, and blot almost immediately with a piece of damp cotton. 
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It takes only a few seconds for reducer to work and you must 
watch carefully to prevent over-reduction of a spot. By care¬ 
fully controlling the time you can match exactly the density 
of surrounding areas of the picture. 

If a spot is still too dark after first application, reducer 
may be applied again -- perhaps further diluted this time to 
prevent too rapid an action. 

After spots have been bleached to a desired tone, the photo¬ 
graph should be washed for several minutes in running water 
to remove any trace of bleach which may remain. When the 
photograph has thus been washed it may be dried between white 
photographic blottersr Do not attempt to use ordinary blotters 
for this purpose because they will deposit lint over the sur¬ 
face of the picture. Use only photographic blotters. These 
are inexpensive and may be obtained at any photographic supply 
store. 


TONING 


EXPLANATION OF TONING 


Most prints are produced in black and white, but before being 
oil colored they may be toned so that they are basically of a 
brown tone. The most popular such toning is Sepia although 
the range can be from a very light, cool tan to a dark choco¬ 
late brown. Toning is really a means of dyeing photographic 
paper after an image has been developed on the paper. 

BLACK AND WHITE VS. SEPIA 


There has always been a difference of opinion regarding the 
merits of these two types of photographs for oil coloring. 

For some subjects a sepia-toned picture has definite advantages 
while the same may be said for a black and white photograph. 

Some Colorists believe that sepia prints are more easily colored 
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since they contain warmer tones and tend to blend all colors 
to create a more life-like flesh tone. 

Photo Colorists often receive coloring assignments from more 
than one source; some may be toned and others may be black 
and white. When all sources of supply are considered, however, 
black and white photographs greatly out-number those which have 
been sepia toned. The average Colorist finds that most of his 
or her coloring work is done on black and white photographs. 

ADVANTAGES OF BLACK AND WHITE 


These pictures have the advantage of permitting a greater range 
of colors and of giving a rendition of greater brilliancy and 
contrast. Some subjects, such as snow scenes, marine scenes 
and any subject of a predominantly blue tone, are better when 
reproduced on a black-and-white photograph. The underlying 
gray tones of a photo tend to make all colors appear as though 
a little blue had been added to them. 

ADVANTAGES OF SEPIA TONING 


A sepia toned print is generally easier to color than a black 
and white. Sepia pictures contain warmer tones and tend to 
blend the different colors which are applied. They have the 
same effect as though a layer of warm brown tone had been ap¬ 
plied before coloring, and consequently all colors which are 
added appear as though yellow had been added to them, giving 
a warmer and softer appearance. If blue is applied to a sepia 
picture it will take on a greenish tint. This is compensated 
for by adding violet to the blue. 

Since the underlying brown tone blends colors more harmoniously 
mistakes are not as readily apparent, and a "soft” appearance 
is more easily attained. Sepia toned photographs are preferred 
if a subject is blonde, or for any subject in which yellow pre¬ 
dominates -- such as yellow flowers, yellow or brown clothing, etc. 
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In comparing advantages and disadvantages of black and white or 
sepia toned prints the basic thing to remember is that entirely 
satisfactory work can be done with either type of photograph. 
When coloring over black and white, warmer tones are selected 
to offset the underlying gray. When using sepia prints, cooler 
colors are applied to compensate for warmer undertones. 

In any case, if you to prefer to work with sepia pictures it is 
a simple matter to change a black and white print into sepia by 
immersing in a prepared toner or toning solution. This can be 
done in your own home or studio easily and quickly. 

TYPES OF TONERS 


There are various types of toning solutions on the market, 
obtainable at any camera or photo shop. Some come in concen¬ 
trated liquid form and are ready to use when diluted with water; 
others are packaged in powder form. 

Concentrated liquid toning solutions are most suitable for those 
who have only an occasional picture to do. Large photographic 
studios having hundreds or thousands of prints to be toned, find 
it more economical to purchase the chemicals in bulk powder form 
and to mix them in larger quantities. 

The range of toners is so great that a complete discussion of 
them here would be useless. Many would be of no use to you as 
a Colorist, so we will discuss here only a few of the more common 
ones which will provide colors and tones with which you might be 
working. 

BLUE TONERS 


These solutions produce cold tones which are unsuitable for most 
coloring work. They are sometimes used, however, for snow and 
marine scenes. Professional photographers sometimes used blue 
tones for exhibition prints and to obtain a fr mood !T picture of 
certain subjects such as fog, rain, night scenes -- or to depict 
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coldness, mystery, etc. Usually a great variety of tones is 
not obtainable with a blue toner. 


RED TONES 


Subjects such as sunsets, fires and certain industrial opera¬ 
tions are sometimes appropriately rendered in a red toning, 
especially by the pictorial photographer for purposes of 
creating "mood." Strange as it may seem, realistic red tones 
are produced by a blue toner. The print is first sepia toned 
to a brownish color and then toned in a blue toner. The sur¬ 
prising result is a great range of beautiful red colors. 

SEPIA TONING 


There are many types of toners commonly used for producing 
sepia prints. Selenium is the most widely used toner for 
those portraits which are to be oil colored. It is simple 
to use and provides excellent color values for skin tones. 

It provides a range of tones from purple black to purple brown. 


Under ordinary conditions a Colorist is seldom required to do 
toning, as this is done by the photographer when processing 
the picture. However, procedures follow for two types of 
toners in case you ever wish to transform black-and-white 
photographs into sepia prints. 

SELENIUM TONERS 


Selenium toners are available in concentrated liquid form and 
are diluted with water according to directions which are en¬ 
closed with the toner. It is well to wear rubber gloves when 
extensive toning is to be done, to keep hands clean. 
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PROCEDURE FOR TONING 


1. Prints to be toned should first be soaked in cool water 
(about 65° to 70°) until they become thoroughly limp# 

2. Dilute the toner with required amount of water and place 
solution in a white enamel tray. There should be enough solu¬ 
tion in the tray to completely cover photographs when they are 
immersed. 

3. When prints have been thoroughly soaked in water, hold up 
by one corner and allow water to drain off. Then slide the 
print into toning solution face up . This should be done so 
that the photograph is completely immersed and covered by 
solution instantly. 

4. While the toning action is taking place, change position 
of the prints every now and then to allow toner to work on 
all parts of the emulsion and to prevent streaking or uneven 
toning action. Usually toning will be completed in about three 
minutes but it may be stopped at any time desired. 

5. You can stop the toning action at any time by removing the 
print from the solution, draining it and placing in running 
water. When a photograph is first placed under running water 
it is a good policy to wash the print surface by swabbing with 
absorbent cotton. This hastens the washing action and aids in 
removing residue. Allow a print to wash for at least 15 minutes. 

6. After a picture has been washed it is allowed to dry in 
several ways. First, when removing from the wash water drain 
off excess water by holding the print up by one corner. Then 
place it flat and face up on a clean piece of glass, the bottom 
of a clean enamel tray, or a board covered with oil cloth or a 
plastic material. (Many hard-surfaced kitchen tables are also 
suitable for this.) 
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EASTMAN KODAK TONER 


This is a two-solution toner which comes in granular form. 

There are two packets to a unit, with the smaller packet 
(marked "A") containing the toner. The larger one contains 
a Bleach and is marked "B." The contents of each packet are 
dissolved in 32 ounces of water, which is sufficient for toning 
about fifty prints of a x size. 

The entire toning operation may be carried on in daylight 
or artificial light. Toning solutions, however, should al¬ 
ways be stored in tightly capped bottles, and labelled. A 
piece of transparent tape may be used for fastening labels 
to bottles. When preparing solutions use only glass, unchipped 
enamel or a hard rubber tray. Do not use a metal tray. 

PREPARATION OF TONER 

Dissolve the contents of the large packet (B) in 32 ounces of 
water, and label "Bleach." Then dissolve contents of the 
small packet (A) in 32 ounces of water, and label "Toner." 


HOW TO USE 


Immerse a print in the Bleach and agitate until the black 
image has disappeared or turned yellow. Then rinse thoroughly 
for at least three minutes in clean, cold water. Place this 
bleached and washed print in the toner and agitate for about 
one minute, or until there is no further change in tone. 

Then rinse thoroughly in water. 

After toning, immerse photograph for about five minutes in a 
hardening bath composed of one part Kodak Liquid Hardener in 
16 parts of water. Wash for 30 minutes in water before drying. 

Drying may be accomplished by placing photographs face up on 
a hard, flat surface as discussed previously; or by means of 
Photographic Blotters, as discussed on the following page. 
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DRYING OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


As discussed above, prints may be dried by laying them on a 
flat, hard surface - face up. This method is the simplest 
and least costly, but there are a number of professional 
photographic dryers on the market. If you have occasion to 
tone and wash many prints it would be worthwhile to obtain one 
of these professional dryers, or at least photographic blotters. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BLOTTERS 


These blotters are not to be confused with the ordinary type 
of blotter. They are special blotters which have been made 
so that the surface lint will not adhere to photographs. They 
are available either in roll form or in flat sheets. The photo¬ 
graph to be dried is merely placed in the blotter roll or be¬ 
tween the blotter sheets. 

Drying time differs in accordance with the moisture content 
of the print and atmospheric conditions. When time is a factor 
remove prints from blotters after most of the moisture has been 
absorbed, and transfer them to a dry set. Do not use heat for 
drying prints. It will not only cause them to curl but may even 
injure the photographic emulsion if heat is excessive. 

FLATTENING CURLED PRINTS 


When prints curl after drying they can be flattened by slightly 
moistening the back of the photograph with a damp cloth, and 
then re-drying them between photographic blotters. Place a 
heavy, flat object on top of the blotters, but make sure that 
such a weight will extend beyond the edges of the photographs. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The practice exercise which accompanies this lesson is designed 
to acquaint you with coloring a sepia-toned portrait. It is 
ideally suited for this purpose because its over-all tone is 
basically brown. 
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1. Color background with a mixture of 
Raw Sienna to which a touch of Vermilion 
has been added. Rub down well to a 
fairly light shade, following original 
tone values of the photograph, but work 
up the background darker on the light 
side of face. 

2. Apply Burnt Umber as an over-all wash 
for the hat. Darken shadows with a heavier 
application of brown, and highlight the 
lighter areas with Raw Sienna blended 
in well. 

3. Color skin areas with Flesh to which 
a small amount of Vermilion has been added. 

Use Flesh with more Vermilion as both cheek coloring and for deepen¬ 
ing shadows. Use this same mixture also for nostrils and as a 
thin line just below the mustache for the lip. Clean out high¬ 
lights of skin areas well, and touch up with Raw Sienna. Rub 
down to achieve a sun-kissed look suitable to an out-of-doors 
complexion. 

4. Clean out eyes, eyebrows, hair and mustache. Do not overlook 
individual wisps of hair which appear against the under side of 
hat brim nor the stray hairs in mustache. In just a few of the 
more prominent places touch up highlights with a trace of White. 

5. Color eyes with Ultra Blue in the Iris, Black in pupils and 
Brown on the under edge of upper lids. With White on a tiny 
skewer dot highlights in eyes. Color inner corners of eyes with 
a trace of Vermilion, and blot with another small applicator. 

6. Use a wash of Carmine for shirt, wipe down evenly, and add 
a touch of Yellow to major highlights and the shirt button. 

Blend in well. Deepen shadows with Burnt Umber. Clean out 
margins, allow photograph to dry thoroughly, and then return 
to your Instructor for review. 



Figure 52 
Prospector 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by ,f spotting? ,r Why is it sometimes needed? 

2. How do water-soluble spotting colors differ from permanent 
spotting dyes? 

3. How is a spotting brush pointed? 

4. Describe the method used for spotting a print. 

5. What is etching? 

6. Name the two types of etching. 

7. How is physical etching accomplished? 

8. How is chemical etching done? 

9. What are toned prints? 

10. Discuss the advantages of black and white photographs, and 
of sepia toned prints. For what types of pictures is each 
preferred? 

11. Name several types of toners which are commonly used. 

12. Describe how toning is accomplished. 

13. How may prints be dried? 

14. Tell how to flatten curled prints. 
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COLORING PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES 

PHOTO MURALS 

Since early Neolithic man struggled to chip images on the walls 
of his cave, his descendants have yielded to an urge to decor¬ 
ate wall space. Although the photo mural originated as a 
home decoration it is no longer restricted to this use. 
Photomurals and giant prints lend beauty to otherwise blank 
wall spaces in offices, restaurants, stores -- in fact, any¬ 
where that walls need light, warmth and an illusion of depth. 

Modern homes, with their concentration of wall and window 
spaces, create wall areas particularly well suited to mural 
treatment. Murals made and applied in strips can fill a wall, 
or giant prints mounted on panels can lend special atmosphere 
to any room. 

Photomurals are huge photographic enlargments which are mounted 
as part of a wall. In recent years they have become increas¬ 
ingly popular in game rooms of private homes as well as in 
commercial establishments. Such murals may be in black and 
white, toned, or colored in oil for an extremely realistic 
and dramatic effect. 

Most commercial murals and those of extremely large size are 
made by photographic laboratories who specialize in this work. 
Photomurals of average size, however, can be made by any 
amateur photographer who is equipped with an enlarger and 
general darkroom accessories. A mural can be made in one 
large sheet or it can be made on a number of separate sheets 
of moderate size which can then be joined together. The mural 
can be mounted directly on a wall, or can first be put on 
wooden or Masonite panels which are then mounted on a wall 
or hung from it much as a picture would be. In many cases, 
the latter method is preferred because it allows an air space 
between mural and wall. 
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OIL COLORING A MURAL 


Because of its size, it is not necessary to work up much de¬ 
tail when coloring a photomural. Sharp outlines are avoided, 
and highlights and shadows are not accentuated. 

Paint is mixed with Gel before it is applied so that it is 
thinner, less vivid, and will not require much rubbing down. 
Colors should not be too bright or intense, and the use of 
opaque paints is not recommended. 

Do not apply any painting medium to the mural beforehand, but 
just swab on the colors in flat washes. Large cotton wads or 
soft cotton cloths may be used for applying paints. Do not 
rub down to any great extent. 

When doing a mural it is well to step back occasionally where 
it can be viewed from a distance so that a proper perspective 
may be retained throughout the progress of your work. 

HOW MURALS ARE MADE 


While taking and processing photographs for murals is not in¬ 
cluded in the duties ordinarily performed by a Colorist, we 
are supplying this data so that you may be fully informed on 
the subject. 

SUBJECT MUST BE SUITABLE 

Subject matter must be suitable for the situation. For example, 
a mural depicting a landscape or marine scene would probably 
be more suitable for a game room than would a picture of a 
building or a garden. Also, large figures of people should 
be avoided because they do not appear natural when shown in 
dimensions larger than life. 

Another important consideration is to avoid dating a picture 
by having it include items which may change within a few years* 
time, such as automobiles, airplanes, articles of clothing, etc. 
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TYPE OF PAPER USED 

Only photographic paper which has been specifically designed 
for photomurals should be used for this type of work so that 
it will hold up well during processing. 

Eastman Kodak Company supplies a paper designed for Mural 
work that has adequate "tooth" for either light or heavy 
oils. In addition, its surface makes for easy coloring 
because its texture subdues grain and minor negative defects. 
Also, this Mural Paper is available in single weight which 
makes it especially suitable where overlapping joints are re¬ 
quired for large murals. It may be purchased in either rolls 
or sheets. 

MAKING THE ENLARGEMENT 


You may wonder how a large print can be made with average 
equipment used by an amateur photographer. Actually, it is 
quite simple. The enlarger is turned sideways so that an 
image is projected against a wall. After correct focusing, 
a large sheet of photographic paper is fastened to the wall 
and an exposure is made. If a mural is wider than 40 inches 
it must be made by exposing separate sections. Normally, all 
sections cannot be exposed simultaneously because an overlap 
area is required for making a suitable joint. Care must be 
taken to locate each section correctly so that there is an 
overlap of one and a half inches for each joint. 


DEVELOPING 


Developing a large print may be done in two ways by those who 
are not regularly engaged in quantity production of photomurals. 

The first method is accomplished by laying a print on a flat 
surface, spraying it with water until it is quite wet, and 
then applying developer solution over the surface with a sponge 
or soft cloth. Fixer is applied in the same manner with a 
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second sponge or cloth. The picture is then washed by spraying 
water over it for a proper amount of time* Large prints may 
also be washed in a bathtub, with frequent changes of water, 
or under a shower bath. 

A second method for developing a giant size mural is by using 
troughs, such as can be made from ordinary house guttering. 
Developer is put in one trough and fixer in another. The print 
is then see-sawed back and forth through the solutions held in 
the troughs. To use such troughs, of course, it is first nec¬ 
essary to plug up the ends and to paint the inside surfaces 
with a chemical resistant paint. To help hold the paper under 
the surface of a solution, a large smooth dowel can be floated 
in the trough. Washing is accomplished as described above. 


DRYING 


Large prints and photomurals can be dried on large muslin dry¬ 
ing racks or by looping prints over wooden bars. If the murals 
have a tendency to curl after drying they can be flattened by 
rolling, picture side out, on a paper core or a wooden dowel 
of large diameter. Left in this manner for a few hours they 
will remain flat upon unrolling. 

If murals are to be mounted immediately, however, drying is 
not necessary and they can be mounted while still wet. 

MOUNTING PHOTOMURALS 


Photomurals can be mounted directly on walls made of plaster 
or wallboard, but they should not be mounted directly over old 
wallpaper. As an alternative they may be mounted on plywood, 
composition board or Masonite. These panels, in turn, can be 
mounted to wall surfaces. 

MOUNTING ON PLASTER WALLS 


Plaster surfaces must be sealed to prevent moisture and chemicals 
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from seeping through to the mounted print and causing stains 
or buckling. There are a number of materials which may be 
used for this purpose. First, there is regular prepared wall 
sizing which may be purchased in any hardware store, or a sizing 
of wallpaper paste may be used. A simple solution of household 
gelatin may also be employed. For this, dissolve a one-quarter 
ounce package of clear food gelatin in 2 or ounces of warm 
water. Water temperature should be about 100 and the solution 
should be kept at this temperature during its use in order to 
prevent setting. 

After a sizing has been applied to the wall and allowed to 
dry, muslin cloth is put on the wall with an adhesive such as 
wallpaper paste, gelatin or a good contact adhesive. First, 
however, it is necessary to thoroughly wash the muslin in 
order to remove sulphite which is present in most types of 
muslin. The cloth, when being attached to the wall, is smoothed 
out so that no wrinkles or air bubbles are present. 

After this muslin barrier has dried thoroughly another applica¬ 
tion of gelatin or paste is used to hold the wet photomural on 
the wall. As a mural is being placed into position it is 
squeegeed or brushed with sponge or wet cloth to provide com¬ 
plete contact with the under surface, to remove excess moisture 
and to eliminate air bubbles. 

When large murals are being mounted in sections only the extreme 
edge of the subsequent section is allowed to contact the wall. 
Alighment and position are then checked before squeegeeing the 
complete section into place. A photomural should not be pushed 
or pulled into place, as can be done with wallpaper. If nec¬ 
essary to re-align the mural, remove it entirely and then re-set. 

MOUNTING ON PANELS 


In many cases, mounting murals on panels instead of directly on 
a wall has many advantages. First, they may be easily taken down 
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and moved or replaced. Second, they provide a means for pre¬ 
venting wall dampness from ruining the mural. Panels are 
particularly recommended for basement game rooms where some 
dampness is apt to be present in walls. Panels can then be 
hung from the wall in a manner to permit circulation of air 
between wall and mount. 

Various materials may be used for such portable panels: wall- 
board, plywood, Masonite, are the most popular. Whether mounted 
directly on walls or on panels, the procedure is much the same. 
If plywood or Masonite is used the surface is first sanded with 
fine sandpaper to provide a gripping surface for the adhesive. 
Then the panel is given a coat of wallpaper paste, gelatin or 
contact adhesive. Next, muslin is attached, and a thin coat¬ 
ing of adhesive applied to both the panel and back of the 
photographic print. It is squeegeed into position, by brush¬ 
ing from the center outward toward the edges. 

When mounting on panels it is desirable to have the print just 
slightly larger than the mount. This permits the edges to be 
wrapped around the board on all sides. The final step is to 
apply a piece of back-up material, such as heavy paper, to the 
back or the mount. This helps to prevent the panel from warp¬ 
ing and adds positive adhesion to the over-lapped edges so 
that they will not pull loose during drying. 

Photomurals which are thus mounted on panels may be attached 
to walls with the aid of molding, or can have hooks placed 
on the back and be hung from the wall much as framed pictures 
would be. 

PRESERVING PHOTQMURALS 

Whether placed directly on a wall surface or on panels it is 
advisable to protect murals by means of a protective coating. 
Spray coatings obtainable from photographic or art supply 
stores are preferable to those applied with a brush. 
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When panel-mounted, photomurals should be protected with a 
spray coating on both the face of print and the back of the 
mount, itself, to seal out all moisture. 

Prints which are thus protected will not only last longer, 
but may also be cleaned with a mild solution of soap and water 
to preserve a fresh, crisp appearance. 


MURALS AS A SIDELINE 



As you can see, there is nothing mysterious about making photo¬ 
murals. They are made by the same basic method used for regu¬ 
lar enlargements except that photomural printing and process¬ 
ing are on a larger scale. Unless you have had training or 
experience in Photography, however, it is wise to leave the 
making of giant size prints to a professional photographer, 
and confine your efforts to the coloring of them. 

The Colorist who is alert for business, though, can see many 
opportunities for suggesting appropriate murals to beautify 
offices, homes and stores. It is not always necessary to take 
pictures for the purpose of obtaining a satisfactory subject 
for a mural. In addition to those concerns which specialize 
in making giant sized prints there are others who sell 8 x 10 
inch stock pictures of every conceivable subject. These stock 
photographs may be purchased and a negative made from them 
which can then be used for a photomural. In addition, many 
millions of beautiful landscapes, marine scenes and other 
suitable subjects are constantly being taken by the amateur 
photographer. 


n 


TRANSPARENCIES 


There are special transparent films on which images may be 
photographically printed and colored. These are used for 
commercial purposes in advertising and display work. They 
are mounted in a "shadow-box" with light behind the print. 
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When light shines through the transparency a natural and real¬ 
istic effect is obtained. Aside from advertising purposes 
such transparencies may also be used in the home as lamp shades, 
on room-divider screens or other decorative effects. 

HOW TO COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 

Since these are viewed only by transmitted light (light shining 
through them from the back) it is difficult to apply proper 
coloring unless you have a means whereby light can shine through 
the print while you are working on it. This may be accomplished 
by taping the transparent film to a piece of glass and placing 
a light behind it while doing the coloring. 

The film which is ordinarily used for transparencies has a dull 
side and a smooth side. Paint is applied only to the dull side, 
but when the picture is mounted in a shadow box or illuminator 
it is placed so that the smooth side is outward toward the 
person viewing it. 

Do not use a painting medium on a transparency but apply color 
directly to it instead. All colors must be very much deeper 
and darker than would look well on an ordinary print. Do not 
weaken colors by mixing with Gel or any medium if it can be 
avoided, and apply paints heavily. 

Do not rub down to any extent; just smooth off surfaces of 
paint lightly. By viewing each application of paint with 
light behind the transparency you can observe the tone and 
effect of various colors. Opaque paints cannot be used at all. 


o 


Outlines must be kept as sharp and crisp as possible. In some 
cases an extremely thin line of black can be used to outline 
certain images. This can aid in promoting an appearance of 
sharpness and depth, but cannot be "over-done." Use vivid 
colors throughout. 
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COLORING SNAPSHOTS 

Although millions of snapshots are taken every year - providing 
a fine field of opportunity for the Colorist -- not all of these 
pictures are suitable for oil coloring, due to poor lighting, 
improper focus, lack of detail, etc. Yet there are many, many 
treasured family snapshots which can be worked up in color 
quite satisfactorily. 

When coloring such pictures you will find a great difference in 
quality between the average snapshot and a picture which has 
been taken in a portrait studio by a professional photographer 
who uses controlled lighting for creating the most suitable 
highlights and shadows. This quality is customarily lacking 
in a snapshot and frequently the subject is not posed or lighted 
to best advantage. 

COLORING TECHNIQUES 

There is one precaution to observe when undertaking the color¬ 
ing of snapshots. Usually these are made on glossy paper which 
is unsuitable for oil coloring. Therefore, any snapshots which 
are to be colored must be on a dull finish or matte paper. If 
they are not, a copy negative should be made of the original 
and another print made on a paper with suitable surface. Often 
too, this must be done with snapshots on a silk finish paper. 

Snapshots are small in size and rarely contain enough detail for 
elaborate coloring techniques. They are quite simple to do. As 
with group pictures, it is seldom necessary to work up shadows 
and highlights. Except in unusual pictures a partial tinting 
of face and flesh areas with Flesh rubbed down, is sufficient. 

If large enough, lips may be colored right over the Flesh. Eyes 
are usually too small for applying color. 

Clothing is treated with a general wash of a base color with no 
attempt being made to deepen shadows or to work up highlights. 
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Avoid sharp outlines between one color and another, and do not 
try to work too much detail into backgrounds. If a subject is 
posed against a building background use subdued colors for the 
building and avoid working up elaborate details. If the back¬ 
ground is composed of a landscape, once again do nor try to 
individually tint all objects and parts of the scene. In fact, 
smaller objects should be ignored and covered with the general 
landscape coloring, with just here and there an object picked 
out for individual treatment. 


WALLET PRINTS 

Wallet-size photos, or Friendship Photos as they are sometimes 
called, can be another source of extra income for the Colorist. 
They have become extremely popular, particularly as school 
photos. Babies, children, family groups and wedding scenes 
are all in demand as wallet photos. 

Like snapshots, such pictures can be colored quickly and easily 
without too much attention to detail. Here, though, the image 
is larger so that some highlighting and shadowing may be done 
with hair, face and clothing. Generally, both background and 
coloring of subject are not made too vivid. Because of the 
small picture size pastel colors present a more natural ap¬ 
pearance. Tones should be well blended down. 

Many wallet pictures are reproduced on a silk finish paper 
which can cause difficulty if an attempt is made with detailed 
work of too fine a nature. Oil colors will follow the grain of 
the texture and will slightly over-run into adjacent areas. For 
this reason, as well as to avoid excessive rubbing down, paints 
should be weakened with Gel and applied lightly. If too much 
rubbing is attempted, paint will remain in the hollows of the 
grain while the higher ridges will be wiped clean. 

If it is possible for you to control the source of supply for 
Friendship Photos, have them made on regular matte surface in¬ 
stead of silk finish paper. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Photographic Christmas Cards continue to increase in popularity 
year after year. They are simple to do and provide a large 
volume of work, offering the Colorist an opportunity for extra 
income. 

Coloring of such cards may be done in two ways: either with a 
colored design or with a colored picture. The vast majority 
are done merely with a colored design, but an extremely attract¬ 
ive card can be made when the photograph itself is colored in 
oils. If desired, of course, both design and picture may be 
hand colored. 

Generally, coloring of card designs is done with just one or 
two colors, red and green. Paints are applied thinly with a 
cotton-tipped applicator. Use just a stroke or two and do not 
attempt to work up an intricate design. No rubbing is done. 

If a photographic reproduction on the greeting card is to be 
colored, it would-be treated in the same manner as would an 
ordinary snapshot. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES 


The alert Colorist can find many ways to make use of his or 
her talents. Photographic images can be put on practically 
any type of material and then oil colored. Photographic 
novelties of one kind or another enjoy a steady demand, al¬ 
though they tend to move in cycles. A certain article will 
find a ready market for a year or two and then another will 
take its place. 

With the knowledge gained through your course you will find 
that coloring of photo novelties can add substantially to your 
income regardless of the particular type of item which is en¬ 
joying popularity at the moment. The accompanying discussion 
will point out some common types of specialties for you, but 
by calling upon your own imagination you will find many others. 
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LAMPSHADES 


Novel and attractive effects can be obtained with transparent 
lampshades which have been photographically printed and then 
oil colored. As discussed previously, special transparent 
films may be used, and may be attached to lampshade frames 
of any style or size as obtainable from manufacturers or 
distributors of lampshades. 

Panels of various subjects, or of different views of the same 
subject matter, can be photographically printed and then oil 
colored. The series of transparent panels may then be laced 
or bound together on the metal frame. 

In selecting photographs to be used it is best to choose those 
which have extra areas to allow for cropping or cutting panels 
to fit the shape of frame being used. Thin leather or plastic 
thongs may be used for the lacing. The only precaution to 
observe in assembling panels is to have them aligned properly 
before holes are punched along the edges for lacing. 

If preferred, a transparency can be made and then mounted 
over a section of the regular lampshade which has been cut 
away to accommodate the picture. Always mount such trans¬ 
parencies with the smooth side out. 


PLACE MATS 


n 
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Photographic place mats can be made in a variety of materials. 
A sensitized emulsion can be put on cloth, wood, metal or 
plastic, and the photograph reproduced and oil colored. 

The simplest type of place mat to make is with regular photo¬ 
graphic paper, mounted on a stiff backing such as thin ply¬ 
wood or composition board. This backing material is first 
sized on both sides with gelatin or paste, as discussed for 
the mounting of murals. 
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Then a photograph is attached to the mount by means of a second 
application of paste to both back of photograph and top of the 
mount. The picture should be slightly larger than the backing 
to allow for trimming. It is brushed into position from the 
center outward to eliminate any air bubbles and wrinkles. Felt 
is then attached to the under side of the backing, and both felt 
and photograph trimmed flush with the mounting. 

After oil coloring, a place mat has to be protected against 
moisture by means of a coat of varnish or a protective spray 
coating. 

Any type of photograph may be used for a place mat. Flower and 
landscape scenes are most popular for general use but personal 
photographs are fine for certain situations, such as childrens 
place mats. A number of different poses of a child is often 
used, as are snow scenes, seascapes, groups of small pictures 
of related subjects reproduced on a large sheet of photographic 
paper. Attractive personalized place mats may be made from a 
large family group picture. 

TRAYS AND TABLE TOPS 


Serving trays, even coffee tables and table tops, can be treated 
in the same manner as described above. A photographic image can 
be reproduced on cloth, wood or metal and then mounted in a 
serving tray or on a small table top. Likewise, a regular photo¬ 
graph can be mounted on thin plywood or composition board and 
then mounted on tray or table top. Always remember to protect 
the surface with varnish or spray, especially if the print will 
not be covered by glass. 

FOLDING SCREENS 


Photographic folding screens can be made with large prints, similar 
to photo murals. The photographs can be mounted directly on a 
standard folding screen or can be placed on separate panels which 
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in turn are attached to a screen- In either case, the procedure 
would be exactly the same as for the mounting of murals, and 
methods of oil coloring would be handled in the same way. 

Often an effective photographic screen can be made by combin¬ 
ing a number of smaller prints into a large panel. It is op¬ 
tional, of course, whether both sides of a folding screen are 
covered photographically, or whether prints are placed on just 
the outer side. All photographic prints would be covered with 
a protective coating to preserve them. 



CHINA AND TILE 


There are china plates available which are already photographic¬ 
ally sensitized. Pictures may be projected on these, just the 
same as on photographic paper, and then developed and colored. 

Or it is possible to purchase the sensitized emulsion separate¬ 
ly and put it on china ware of your own choosing. 

Oil coloring of china is done with delicate colors, with not 
too much highlighting or shadowing. Work must be clean-cut 
and finely done to present an artistic and professional appear¬ 
ance. A protective coating is applied after the paint is com¬ 
pletely dry. 

Tiles for decorative purposes are handled in the same manner. 
Wire frames are available for hanging them on a wall. 


CLOTH NOVELTIES 


n 

o 


There is practically no limit to the novelties which can be made 
with photographically-sensitized cloth. It can be used for 
mounting on place mats, trays, table tops, coasters, cigarette 
lighters, compacts, waste baskets, books, and a countless range 
of other household articles. It can be made into scarfs, can 
be used to cover buttons, and even to serve as the face and 
head of a rag doll. 
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Close woven materials such as linen or satin, are better adapted 
to photographic sensitizing and oil coloring treatment than those 
of a coarse weave. 

When coloring, use greatly weakened colors and apply carefully. 
Colors are absorbed into the material immediately and cannot 
be rubbed down or removed. Apply thinly, and then if it is 
necessary to deepen a shade do so by building it up to the cor¬ 
rect intensity through several applications of color. 

You will find it an aid when coloring cloth to stretch it tightly. 
This can be accomplished by holding fabric in an embroidery hoop. 
Use either a brush or a cloth wad to apply paint since absorbent 
cotton is unsuited for the purpose. 

JIG-SAW PUZZLES, STATUETTES 

A number of different things can be done by mounting ordinary 
photographic prints on a stiff backing such as plywood, Masonite 
or composition board. 

For instance, when thus mounted and colored a picture can be 
cut into small, irregular pieces with a jig-saw to form a jig¬ 
saw puzzle. This item has particular appeal for children. 

Likewise, a photograph - especially a full length portrait 
can be made into a statuette. The photograph is mounted on 
plywood or Masonite, then cut out along the outlines of the 
subject. A triangular piece of the same mounting material, or 
heavy cardboard, is then glued to the back to form a stand or 
easel. 


SENSITIZING MATERIALS 

By sensitizing various materials and reproducing photographs 
on them, there is no limit to the number and variety of novel¬ 
ties which can be made. Practically any material can be sensi- 
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tized for photographic reproduction: cloth, wood, metal, 
glass, china, tile, plastic, etc. Some plastics are not well 
suited for sensitizing, and some cloths are not particularly 
recommended. Nylon and other materials which have a resistance 
to absorption, as well as fabrics which have been treated to 
repel water, do not take sensitizing satisfactorily; nor do 
shaggy materials such as terry cloth. Likewise, those with 
a thick pile such as velvet or mohair are not recommended. 

Any fabric or porous material of similar nature should first 
be washed and dried before applying a sensitized emulsion. 

This is to permit any shrinking that will occur, and to remove 
sizing which may be in the material. If wood or similar 
porous bases are being used it is well to first apply a thin 
coat of sizing. This can be either a gelatin sizing as des¬ 
cribed previously or a clear wood Primer (available in paint 
or hardware stores). Where a white background would be de¬ 
sired, use a white Primer instead. 

Various prepared sensitized emulsions are available from your 
camera shop or photographic dealer, or can be ordered for you. 
Regardless of which emulsion is used, of course, it must be 
applied and stored in a light-tight manner. Coating, printing 
and processing are performed in a dark room - just as other 
types of photographic processes are done. 

Through use of a sensitizing emulsion only your own imagina¬ 
tion places a limit on the articles which may be produced for 
oil coloring. To mention just a few, in addition to those al¬ 
ready discussed, there are: bookplates, bookmarks, calendars, 
match book covers, mirror decorations, cloth pictures, drinking 
glass jackets, album covers, bridge table covers, neckties, etc 
With just a little thought you can probably suggest many more! 

PRACTICE EXERCISES 


With this lesson are two snapshots and a Christmas Card which 
may be colored as practice exercises. You will find that colors 
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do not grip as strongly on either snapshots or Christmas Cards 
as they do on regular enlarging paper. 


The first snapshot is of a 
young lady on a horse. Use 
the following procedure: 

1. Color the sky Blue with a 
cotton tipped applicator. Rub 
down very lightly - only enough 
to smooth out the coloring. 

This is best done with another 
applicator. 

2. Use Green on another applicator to color the landscape next 
to sky line, the trees, and all other parts of the picture de¬ 
picting grass and foliage. Color over all small objects in 
background with the general wash and do not clean them out. 

Try not to over-run such objects as the girl, horse or fence 

at left side of picture. Rub down slightly for an even wash, 
and then apply Yellow in highlight areas - particularly in the 
foreground. 

3. Clean out any major objects which have been covered with 
Green. Use a skewer for this. 

4. Use Flesh on girl’s face, neck and hands. Then apply a 
light touch of red or Vermilion to the scarf worn on head. 

Make blouse Yellow and rub down lightly. 

3. Make trousers and boot Brown. While working with this color 
use a small applicator to color the fence. Do not attempt to 
color other fences which appear in far background. Also work 
some Burnt Umber into the tracks of road. 


GIRL ON HORSE 



Figure 53 
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6. Use Black for horse, and clean out white areas. Rub down 
highlights appearing on horse's coat. Finish the picture by 
coloring reins and other parts of harness with a slight touch 
of Burnt Umber. Clean margins. 

FAMILY SNAPSHOT 

1. The second snapshot is of a 
family group. The first step is 
to color the sky Blue with an 
applicator. 

2. Use Green for all trees and 
grass appearing in picture. When 
applying, use a small skewer for 
filling in tree branches which 
appear against sky line. Try to 
avoid coloring the people. 

3. Apply Yellow to highlight areas of grass and then add a touch 
of Brown to the bare spot appearing in lower left corner. Use a 
trace of Blue to highlight some tree branches. 

4. With Gel on a skewer clean out the figures of people. Then 
color all flesh areas with Flesh. Do not attempt to color eyes 
and lips separately. 

5. Use Black for coloring hair of man and woman, and Raw Sienna 
for hair of the two children. 

6. Color the man's shirt with Ultra Blue, and use this same color 
for girl's dress and socks. Use Black for man's trousers, belt 
and shoes. 

7. Make girl's jacket and boy's shirt Vermilion, and rub down 
lightly. Make woman's dress Yellow, and clean out her shoes to 
be White. 

8. Use Burnt Umber for shoes of both children, and for boy's 
trousers. Finish picture by cleaning the margins. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 

For coloring practice with this 
Christmas Card you may do both 
the picture and designs. Color 
the photograph first. 

1. Color bricks of fireplace 
with a mixture of two parts of 
Carmine and one part of Flesh. 

2. Use Flesh on face and hands, 
also on Santa Claus mask being 
held in child’s hand. Use a 
mixture of Flesh and a little 
Vermilion for the cheeks of both 

child and mask. Then color lips of both with Vermilion. Clean out 
child’s teeth. Clean out eyes and color them with a tint of Blue. 

3. Use Raw Sienna for hair. Rub down in highlights. Hat is now 
painted with Vermilion. Leave fur trim White. Also use Vermilion 
for entire suit and for Santa’s cap. On front of Santa’s cap is a 
design of holly leaves. Place a small red dot in the appropriate 
place of this design as a holly berry. 

4. Stocking hanging at fireplace is now painted Green, as is the 
holly design on Santa’s cap and evergreens at bottom of fireplace. 

5. Child's belt is covered with Black. This is also used for 
filling in black parts of fireplace. If desired, frame of fire¬ 
place screen may be treated with Black also, or it may be colored 
separately with Raw Sienna. Black may also be used for the boots 
and section of floor between fireplace and carpet; also for black 
parts of Panda doll visible over girl’s left shoulder. 

6. Carpet may be colored with Ultra Blue and then all excess 
paints removed from outside of the picture area with Gel. 



Figure 55. 
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7. To color the design on the Christmas Card, use Green for all 
evergreens which appear, and Red for house at right of card as 
well as for the man's coat and some parts of other figures ap¬ 
pearing on sleds at bottom of card. Other parts of these figures 
may be left uncolored, or they may be filled in with Green if pre¬ 
ferred. Do not use any colors but red and green for coloring 
designs on Christmas Cards, unless the design would be one not 
usually associated with these colors. Do not attempt to rub 
down any colors applied to greeting card designs. 


SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What is a photo mural? 

2. Discuss the techniques necessary for coloring a mural. 

3. Tell briefly how murals are made and mounted. 

4. What steps are taken to preserve the surface of a mural? 

5. What is a transparency? Tell the procedures for coloring it. 

6. Describe the techniques for coloring snapshots. 

7. What are Friendship Photos? How are they colored? 

8. Tell how Christmas Cards may be colored. 

9. What material is used for making transparent lampshades? 

10. Describe how a place mat may be made. 

11. How may a photographic folding screen be made? 

12. What is the purpose of a sensitized photographic emulsion 
as it relates to the making of photographic novelties? 

13. Name six photographic specialties which can be used by 
the Colorist to gain extra income. 
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WORKING WITH HEAVY OILS 


INTRODUCTION 


The term "heavy oil” is used to describe the coloring of a 
photograph with opaque paints applied with a brush. This 
technique is also referred to as: brushwork, opaquing or 
over-painting. They all apply to the same process of making 
a photographic print look as much as possible like an artist*s 
painting. 

As you know, when opaque paint is applied, underlying character¬ 
istics of the photograph are obliterated. For this reason, 
heavy oils generally are not used on faces and other flesh 
areas because it is necessary to have modeling of the origin¬ 
al photograph show through. 

USES OF HEAVY OILS 


For certain types of work more realistic and life-like effects 
can be obtained through using heavy oils in parts of a photo¬ 
graph. For the coloring of miniatures and large canvas-type 
portraits opaquing is particularly effective. In many cases, 
too, heavy oils can be used to advantage in supplementing 
transparent oil colors regularly used with pictures of average 
size, as discussed in previous lessons. 

As you have already learned, opaque oils can be used in a number 
of different ways: 

1. For accenting highlights and shadows 

2. To hide undesirable objects in a picture 

3. For backgrounds 

4. To change tonal value of underlying shades 

5. To produce pictures resembling genuine 

artist’s oil paintings 

For this latter use opaque painting is gaining in popularity 
among leading photographers and Colorists, and such pictures 
are very much in demand. 
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OVER-PAINTING 


You have already done some over-painting throughout your course 
by using opaque paints to emphasize highlighting and shadowing. 
True over-painting, however, consists of a more fluent use of 
opaques combined with transparent coloring than has been used 
up to this point, as well as an application of varying shades 
of opaque paint within a particular highlight or shadow area. 

A heavy application of over-painting is especially well suited 
for depicting draperies or flowing gowns with deep folds, parti¬ 
cularly when the picture has been reproduced on a rough-textured 
paper. Jewelry, insignia, furs and clothing are also suitable. 

Some Colorists use this system of painting for all types of 
pictures, including flowers, landscapes and marine scenes. 

When properly done it is most effective and adds a high degree 
of realism to a photograph. 

TECHNIQUE USED 


Over-painting is best learned with a picture in which are shown 
heavy folds of material - either clothing or draperies. Let us 
assume that you are coloring a flowing dress with deep folds 
and rounded highlights, and let us suppose that you are making 
the dress green in color. An over-all wash of medium green is 
given to the gown. Then, with a brush wipe off part of the 
coloring from the top of each fold where highlighting is most 
brilliant. 

Next, mix equal parts of the medium green you are using with a 
dark green. Have it darker than the base color used as a wash. 
Blend thoroughly, then apply with a brush to the sides of each 
fold. Be careful not to touch highlights which have been cleaned 
off. Next, brush a darker shade of green on the deepest part of 
each fold where shadows are heaviest. 
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By viewing the picture from several feet away you will note 
that the gown has become rounded in perspective and has ac¬ 
quired a third dimensional quality. 

Yet, you may further heighten this effect by doing one of two 
other things to the highlights. Either you may use a fine- 
tipped brush to remove more color in a thin line through the 
center of the highlight at the top of each fold, or you may 
paint a thin opaque white line through the extreme highlights. 

Over-painting of hair follows somewhat the same procedure, but 
not more than one color is put in any one particular highlight 
or shadow. Apply an over-all wash of base color and clean out 
highlights. Then brush a darker shade of opaque paint into 
medium-toned shadows, and a still darker one into deepest 
shadows* Additional highlighting is attained by removing a 
thin line of color from center of highlight areas. In extreme 
highlights a color which is lighter than the over-all wash may 
be added to emphasize the effect and to impart a three-dimen¬ 
sional quality to your work. 

UNDER-PAINTING 


Under-painting, or glazing, is the use of opaque paints under 
a transparent covering of regular oils. It is particularly 
well suited for bringing out brilliancy in a white gown, white 
furs, in diamonds and jewelry of a high luster. Although under¬ 
painting is especially effective with white objects, it can be 
used for all colors. 

Under-painting may also be employed to good advantage to lighten 
dark backgrounds or to change the emphasis of light and dark 
areas in a background. 

PROCEDURE 

An area to be covered is first brushed with opaque paint of 
the same color which is to be used in the final coloring of 
the object. The effect to be created determines the thickness 
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with which paint is applied. If applied heavily so that brush 
marks show, the final result will resemble a heavy oil painting. 
If thinly applied, instead, the underlying paint simply replaces 
the original tone values of the photograph. 

After applying such paint, of course, allow picture to dry 
thoroughly. Then apply transparent paint of the same color 
over the underlying opaque paints. This is rubbed down in a 
normal fashion. 

The resulting picture shows in those areas which have been 
glazed an unmatched brilliancy and depth which cannot be dupli¬ 
cated with transparent colors alone. 

CANVAS-TYPE PICTURES 


Pictures can be reproduced on sensitized canvas or on a photo¬ 
graphic paper of rough surface texture resembling canvas. They 
can then be colored with heavy oils to simulate a genuine oil 
painting. Today, most such work is done on rough-surfaced 
papers rather than on actual canvas. 

In fact, coloring work which is done on such papers is generally 
superior to that produced on real canvas. Paper absorbs color¬ 
ing more easily and with greater consistency of tone. Also, 
when canvas has been coated with a sensitized emulsion it has 
a tendency to crack within a comparatively short time. 

The technique for applying oils is the same regardless of 
whether canvas or paper is used for the reproduction. 

Photographic papers are available in a wide variety of rough 
surfaces. Some look exactly like canvas or tapestry, others 
simulate silk or linen finishes. Others have a heavy basket 
like type of weave and some have a rough pebbled surface. All 
may be used successfully as a base for coloring with heavy oils 
to resemble a genuine oil painting. 
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COLORING TECHNIQUES 


The over-painting system of coloring is employed for canvas 
and canvas-like pictures. Opaque oils are applied rather 
heavily, especially in shadow areas. Highlighting is accom¬ 
plished by removing color from lightest portions and in some 
cases by accentuating them with an application of opaque paint 
of a lighter tone. 

Although facial areas are tinted with transparent oils, heavy 
oils may be used to deepen shadows slightly and to color eye¬ 
brows, eye lashes, etc. In some cases white opaque can be used 
to advantage for highlight spots in eyes. Such oils need not 
be applied too heavily for this purpose but they do help to 
carry over into facial areas the illusion of a true oil painting. 

When applying transparent oils as an over-all wash you will 
notice that rough surfaced papers absorb paint much more readily 
than those papers which are ordinarily used in photographic oil 
coloring. You will find, too, that because a surface is so 
rough very little rubbing down may be done. Paint will settle 
in valleys of the paper and when rubbing is done the color will 
be taken off high spots of the paper but will not blend down 
well below the surface depressions. 

For this reason it is necessary to apply colors smoothly and in 
the correct tones which are required so that rubbing down is not 
necessary. 

If you wish, this disadvantage of the paper can be overcome 
through the use of Gel; or better still, a sizing medium such 
as Zee or Oleopasto. Such sizing is applied to the print surface 
with cotton or brush, and the photograph is then set aside to 
dry overnight before oil colors are applied. The sizing serves 
to fill in depressions of the paper surface so that a more even 
coating of paint may be obtained. If necessary, cotton applica¬ 
tor or brush may be dampened slightly in thinner or turpentine 
to aid in applying the sizing smoothly. 
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Because of the rough texture of a paper and its absorbent qual¬ 
ity it is sometimes difficult to remove color from an area after 
it has been applied. The use of Cleaner Solution is recommended 
for this, but after use the area should be wiped thoroughly with 
dry cotton so that a following application of paint will not be 
diluted. 


TREATMENT OF BACKGROUNDS 


When opaque paints are used in rendition of portrait features, 
clothing, draperies, etc., the use of opaque paints in the back¬ 
ground is also desirable to present a unified appearance to the 
picture. Backgrounds may be either completely opaqued, or pro¬ 
vided with a combination of transparent and opaque oils. 

If a combination background is chosen, an over-all wash of 
transparent paint is first applied and rubbed down. Then opaque 
paint is brushed on as a second color in any type of background 
pattern desired. 

BLENDING OF HEAVY OILS 

With either solid opaque backgrounds or a combination of trans¬ 
parent and heavy oils, however, it is necessary to blend down 
the thickness of opaques where they come close to the central 
figure. You will recall that this is accomplished by carrying 
heavy paint to within 1/16 to 1/8 inch of the figure, and then 
blending down the ridge of paint by patting with a cotton skewer 
or dry brush. The heavy oils are levelled off in this manner to 
occupy the space immediately adjacent to the figure. This pre¬ 
vents a sharp outline between the two. 

USE OF PALETTE KNIVES 

To obtain an extremely heavy application of paints, a palette 
knife may be used instead of a brush. Palette knives are useful 
for mixing heavy paints on a palette, but they are particularly 
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effective when used to apply paints for an artistic effect. 
Such extremely heavy application of paint is not recommended 
for smaller enlargements such as 8 x 10 but it can be used to 
good advantage on larger portraits and those done on canvas or 
canvas-type papers. 



Figure 56. Palette Knives 


Palette knives are available in various shapes and sizes. 

Narrow knives with a fine tip are useful for applying thinner 
lines and working in smaller areas, Broad-bladed knives are 
employed for long sweeping strokes of paint in background areas. 
A palette knife must be cleaned thoroughly after each use. 
Cleaning Solution or Turpentine is ideal for this purpose. 

WORKING WITH THE PALETTE KNIFE 

When employing a palette knife it is best to work with the print 
laying flat. Also, because of the thickness of paints it is 
advisable to use Drier Additive as an aid to faster drying. 

Paints may be applied with the knife in any stroke desired. 
Either long or short strokes may be used with back and forth 
movements of the knife, or a swirling motion may be employed 
instead. Unusual effects can be achieved by picking up several 
colors on the knife and spreading them over the background area. 
If a pleasing effect is not obtained, paint may be scraped off 
lightly with the knife and re-applied. 
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In some cases a smoother working of colors can be obtained if the 
knife is first dipped in cleaning solution or turpentine before 
picking up colors. 

As in other types of over-painting, remember to blend down sharp 
outlines between heavy paints and the main figure. This must 
always be done whether paints are applied with a brush or with 
a palette knife. 


DRYING OF OPAQUE PAINTS 

Whenever heavy oils have been used it is necessary to allow ample 
time for them to become thoroughly dry. If under-painting has 
been employed, do not attempt to put transparent paints on top 
of the opaque oils until they are completely dry to the touch. 
Likewise, do not attempt to handle or deliver a photograph done 
in heavy oils until paints are thoroughly dried and can no longer 
be smeared. 

Drying time, of course, depends not only upon the thickness with 
which oils have been applied but also upon temperature, humidity 
and climatic conditions which are prevalent. It is not well to 
hasten drying time of heavy oils through the application of too 
much heat. Very often high heat will cause cracking of either 
the oils or the photographic emulsion. But a moderate circula¬ 
tion of warm air is helpful to the drying process. Do not place 
photographs in direct sunlight as an aid to drying. 

Although a slight degree of warmth is more desirable than cold, 
the most important factor to hasten drying of heavy oils is a 
free circulation of air. Your prints will dry most rapidly and 
safely if placed where there is a natural change of air. They 
cannot be put in a place, however, where dust or lint would 
settle on the wet surface. Regardless of the necessity for 
hastening drying it is best to allow oils to dry normally under 
their own conditions. 
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If it is necessary to hasten the drying procedure it can be done 
by adding a small amount of drier additive to paints as they are 
used. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


Any photograph colored with heavy oils should be protected 
against the effects which moisture or excessive dryness would 
have on the paints in time. This is particularly true of 
canvas textured paintings where oils are applied heavily. 

When thoroughly dry a picture should be varnished or covered 
with a protective spray coating. If this is not done, paints 
would begin to crack within a few years from effects produced 
by atmospheric conditions. 

If canvas has been used for the painting it should be mounted 
on a sturdy backing material such as Masonite, plywood or very 
heavy cardboard. Mounting is done with gelatin, paste or con¬ 
tact adhesive as discussed in the lesson on Murals. Then both 
surface of the print and the back of its mounting are varnished 
or sprayed. In this way an entire photograph, both front and 
back, are sealed against atmospheric conditions. 

Canvas which has been treated with a photographic emulsion 
cannot be stretched in a frame, as is done with regular artists 1 
canvas. It must be attached to a mount without stretching. 

If a rough textured photographic paper has been used for the 
painting it should be cemented to a heavy mount in the same 
manner and coated for protection. If, for any reason, the 
picture is not cemented to a mount it is necessary to provide a 
varnish or plastic spray to the back of it as well to act as a 
protective seal. 

IMPORTANCE OF FRAMING 


A portrait which has been done in heavy oils does not look well 
in a glass frame, and to use one is to destroy the very purpose 
for which the oil painting was created. 
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Choice of a suitable frame for an oil painting is of utmost 
importance for it can add greatly to the character of a portrait 
or scene. A heavier type of frame is used for this than for 
ordinary photographs. It should resemble as closely as possible 
the type of frame which would be selected for a genuine oil paint¬ 
ing. A picture should occupy the complete area of the frame. 

There are many styles and colors of frames from which to choose ? 
and a selection can be made according to preferences of the 
customer as to style, finish and price. Naturally, color scheme 
and character of a room in which a painting is to be hung should 
be considered when choosing a frame. Whether delivered in a 
frame to the customer or not, a picture should always be 
mounted on a heavy, stiff backing. 

MINIATURES 


INTRODUCTION 


A miniature, as the name implies, is a small photograph - but 
a special kind of small photograph. Originally a miniature 
was made on ivory or porcelain and was hand-painted, with 
great care and skill being used in the process. With the ad¬ 
vent of photography, sensitized emulsions were put on ivory 
or porcelain and portraits reproduced on them by photographic 
means, rather than by free-hand painting. 

It is seldom today, however, that a genuine ivory or porcelain 
miniature is used. Instead, an ivory tinted photographic 
paper having a finely grained surface is used as a satis¬ 
factory substitute. 

Miniature coloring and painting is a most personal form of 
art. The memory of a loved one may be perpetuated. Miniatures 
often become family heirLooms, passing from one generation 
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to the next. This means that a miniature you paint today may 
become a cherished family possession a hundred or more years 
from now. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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Photographic miniatures are made to simulate hand-painted 
miniatures. Even though a Colorist may plan to specialize 
in miniatures it is necessary to first learn the coloring of 
larger prints, such as the 8 x 10's provided with this course, 
where mistakes are more readily seen and overcome. While 
there are basic differences in coloring techniques used for 
larger prints as contrasted with miniatures, it is much easier 
to learn miniature work after receiving the type of practice 
which you have had. 

Because there is a great deal of fine detail work involved in 
this type of painting, rubbing down paints in small areas is 
almost impossible. Instead, colors are applied in diluted 
form where necessary, to obtain the shade desired. 

Persons doing much miniature work generally use a magnifying 
glass on a special stand as an aid in their work. Naturally, 
much more detailed work can be done under a magnifying glass 
than with the naked eye. Imperfections in coloring which may 
be visible under magnification are not seen when a miniature 
is viewed in the regular manner. 

COLORING A MINIATURE 


The coloring of a miniature differs from ordinary oil coloring 
in that the effect of an oil painting is produced, with a 
third dimensional quality. This effect is attained chiefly 
through the over-painting technique and the use of heavy 
opaque oil paints. 
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FLESH AREAS 


Face and other flesh areas of a subject are never over-painted 
so that the original modeling and undertones of a photograph 
are retained. These areas are tinted in the usual manner with 
transparent oils. If large enough to permit rubbing down, this 
technique is used with cotton-tipped toothpicks being employed 
for the purpose. 

If flesh areas are not large enough to be rubbed down, they may 
be carefully blotted in some instances with a very small ap¬ 
plicator. In very tiny areas where this cannot be done, it is 
necessary to mix Gel with the paint to weaken it to a desired 
tint - and possibly to add White to it. Apply with tiny cotton- 
tipped applicators. Rubbing or blotting is then not done. 


FEATURES 


To color eyes, eyebrows, lips, nostrils and other small details 
throughout a picture, paint may be applied with very small 
cotton tips on toothpicks or with a finely pointed brush. In 
most cases a brush is probably to be preferred. 

Likewise, to clean out tiny areas use a brush dipped in Gel 
or a Cleaner Solution, and blotted almost dry. Highlighting 
may be obtained by removing color with a dry brush, tightly 
wound cotton on a toothpick, or by reducing the color with a 
piece of finely pointed kneaded eraser. 


HAIR 


An over-painting technique is used to good advantage in coloring 
hair. An over-all tint of the desired color is first applied, 
highlights are cleaned out with a dry brush, and then a darker 
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shade of opaque paint is brushed into medium-dark shadow areas. 
Deepest shadows receive an application of a still darker shade 
of opaque paint. If desired, a tiny hair-line of color can 
further be removed from the center of a highlight area to pro¬ 
vide additional contrast. Hair treated in this manner will 
present a life-like appearance with fluffiness and roundness. 

Care should be taken, though, that there are no sharp lines 
between opaque paint of the hair and transparent coloring of 
the face. Any difference in thickness between the two types 
of paint must be blended down so there is no noticeable diff¬ 
erence between them where they meet. Tiny cotton-tipped ap¬ 
plicators may be used for patting in order to accomplish this 
blending. 

BACKGROUNDS 


Miniature backgrounds may be done with transparent or opaque 
oils, or a combination of both. 

Since the purpose is to have the miniature resemble a hand- 
painted one, it is preferable in most cases to use either a 
combination or an opaque background, with the heavy paints 
blended off near the subject. 

Miniature backgrounds are customarily rendered in a two-tone 
effect. Any type of such background is good, depending upon 
your own preferences, but stippled backgrounds are especially 
effective for miniatures. When working up such backgrounds 
remember to select colors which will blend well with other 
colors in the picture and with the character of your subject. 

In many miniatures the subject is Vignetted - that is, the 
background tones are gradually faded out so that the back¬ 
ground becomes white toward the edges of the picture* Color¬ 
ing of such backgrounds should follow original tones of the 
photograph, and colors are blended down gradually so that 
deepest tones are closest to the subject, fading off to lighter 
and lighter shades toward the edges of the miniature. 
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1. Hair is colored with Burnt Umber 
and blended down lightly with clean 
cotton. Partially clean out highlights 
with a brush, then remove a thin line of 
color from center of highlight areas. 
Brush a darker shade of opaque paint 
into medium shadows, and a still darker 
shade into the deepest shadow areas of the hair. 


Figure 57 
Gloria 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 

This practice exercise will provide you 
with an opportunity to work with heavy 
oils on canvas-type paper, and to gain 
experience with the over-painting tech¬ 
nique. When working with heavy oils 
leave the background until last. 


2. Use Flesh for the face, neck and arm holding the drape. Do 
not color the other arm at this time but wait until all coloring 
has been completed to avoid smearing it with other colors. With 
a mixture of Flesh and a touch of Vermilion on a skewer, apply 
to all shadows and blend down lightly. 

3. Mix one part of Flesh and one part of Vermilion, and apply 
to cheeks with a skewer. Blend down lightly. Next, highlight 
the flesh areas carefully with sharp highlights and blend well 

at the edges. Coloring should be heavier than that which is used 
for regular tinting. 


4. Clean eyes and teeth with Gel on a small skewer. Color 
iris of eyes with Burnt Umber and blot with clean cotton on a 
skewer. Mix two parts of Yellow with one part of Vermilion. 
Apply in lower right iris with smallest brush. Clean brush 
and then dip it into Black. Paint the pupil black. Clean the 
brush again, and make a white dot in the main highlight of each 
eye. 
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5. With a small amount of Brown on your brush follow the line 
of the eyebrows, using hair-like strokes which start from the 
end nearest the nose. Also add eyelashes applied with a curved 
stroke - short at the center of eye and lengthening at outer 
corners. Avoid using too much paint so that your strokes will 
remain hair-like. 

6. Apply Vermilion to the lips with a skewer, and then highlight 

the lower lip with a little White on a small brush. 

7. Give a wash of Ultra Blue to the dress; blend evenly to a 

light blue. Clean out highlights, then clean out a thin white 
line down the center of each highlight with your brush. Use a 
darker shade of opaque Blue for deepening medium shadows, and 
a still darker tone for deepest areas. 

8. Use Raw Sienna for background between the drapes. Apply 

with an applicator and blend down to a light shade of gold, 

leaving it a bit deeper at top of picture. 

9. Color the drapes with Brown and rub down evenly. Use the 
over-painting technique for highlighting and shadowing of the 
drapes. Clean out highlights and paint a thin line of Raw 
Sienna (opaque) through the center of lightest highlights. 

Use a darker shade of Brown, made opaque and applied with a 
brush, to shadows adjoining highlight areas, and then use a 
darker shade of Brown for deepest shadows. 

10. The left arm of the subject may now be colored. As 
with previous pictures, allow to dry thoroughly before re¬ 
turning this practice exercise to your instructor for exam¬ 
ination. 
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SELF REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Give several different terms for the technique of working 
with heavy oils. 

2. Why are opaque paints generally not used on faces and 
other flesh areas of a subject? 

3. What is over-painting? Tell how it is done. 

4. Describe "under-painting" and tell how it is used. 

3. Why is it difficult to rub down colors on canvas-type 
paintings? How may this difficulty be overcome? 

6. How are heavy oils blended so that there is no sharp 
line between them and the transparent paints used in 
a picture? 

7. Describe the technique for using palette knives. 

8. Discuss the drying of photographs containing heavy oils. 

9. Why is it advisable to use protective coatings on heavy 
oil paintings? 

10. Tell how such photographs may be mounted on a stiff back¬ 
ing. 

11. How does a miniature differ from an ordinary portrait? 

12. Why is it necessary to apply diluted colors to a minia¬ 
ture instead of rubbing them down? 

13. Discuss the general considerations for coloring a minia¬ 
ture. 

14. What is "Vignetting?" 
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LESSON 15 


OBTAINING WORK AS A COLORIST 


There are many avenues of opportunity open to a Photo Colorist, 
as you will have discovered from our booklet, "Money-Making 
Opportunities in Photo Oil Coloring." 

Before proceeding with the present lesson, we would suggest 
that you review the discussion in this booklet since it will 
have a direct bearing on information set forth here. 

When turning your coloring talents into profit it is first 
necessary to decide which type of coloring you wish to do: 
whether it is to be portrait work or some other branch of 
the Oil Coloring field. Also, in order to know into which 
channels to direct your efforts a decision must be made as 
to whether you will seek employment with some organization 
or studio, or if you will be doing free-lance work. 

And, of course, if you are going to conduct your own studio 
you must select the kind of clientele you are going to serve: 
work for photographic studios, for members of the general 
public, or for some specialized group such as real estate 
brokers or church and women 1 s organizations. 

EMPLOYMENT BY OTHERS 


Either full or part time employment may be obtained with 
photographic studios, photo finishers, school photographers, 
department store studios or with firms specializing in com¬ 
mercial work. Let us now consider how best to contact 
such sources of employment. 

LOCATING PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYERS 


Classified Telephone Directories : One of the best methods 
for obtaining names and addresses of those firms to whom 
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you may apply for employment is to consult a Classified 
Telephone Directory for that particular area. Most dir¬ 
ectories will have Photographers classified as to their 
type of work, whether Portrait or Commercial. This per¬ 
mits you to select only those who do the type of work in 
which you are interested. Photo Finishers and School 
Photographers are listed in larger cities under their own 
headings or under a heading such as "Photo Printing." 

In smaller directories they may be listed under the head¬ 
ing of "Photographers" in which case there will usually 
be a descriptive line under their names to designate their 
business activity, or there will be display ads telling 
of their services. 

Other Sources : If telephone directories fail to answer 
your purpose, a local Chamber of Commerce may be of 
assistance in giving you the names of such firms. Also, 
a mailing list may be purchased for any catagory of busi¬ 
ness activity desired, in any locality. To locate such 
mailing lists consult a classified telephone directory 
under the heading of "Mailing Lists" or "Advertising -- 
Direct Mail." If these fail to yield the information 
you seek, look under "Advertising Agencies" or "Address¬ 
ing and Letter Services." 

Help Wanted Ads : Another source for putting you into con¬ 
tact with employers who wish to engage a Colorist is found 
in the Help Wanted ads of either newspapers or photographic 
trade journals. Anyone seeking full or spare time employ¬ 
ment should watch for such advertisements placed by employers. 

Situation Wanted Ads : Many times a position can be located 
by placing a Situation Wanted ad in newspapers or trade 
journals. This is a notice to any interested employers 
that you are available for a position as Colorist. Examples 
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of such ads would be as follows: 


Photo Colorist available for part-time 
employment. Light and Heavy Oils. 
Phone-. 


Photo Colorist, capable of taking com¬ 
plete charge of Oil Coloring Department, 
seeks permanent connection with progress¬ 
ive studio. Phone -. 
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MAKING CONTACT 

By Solicitation : When making application for employment 
it is best to present vourself in person for an inter¬ 
view. Preliminary contact may be made by either letter 
or telephone, if desired, but the purpose of either one 
should be to secure a personal interview with the pros¬ 
pective employer. 

For such an interview you should have samples of your 
work in readiness. These should be appropriate to the 
class of work you are seeking. For instance, if you 
are being interviewed by a portrait photographer your 
samples should include various types of portraits such 
as a bride, a young woman, an older woman, a man, and 
a baby or child. Coloring techniques should illustrate 
a varying range of your abilities both in light and 
heavy oils. A variety of color combinations and back¬ 
ground treatments should be shown. All samples should 
be mounted for an attractive presentation. 

By Mail : If a letter is to be written first to request 
an interview for employment it should be neat, written 
legibly on suitable writing paper, and it should contain 
enough information to let a prospective employer know 
that you would be qualified for the position you seek. 
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An example of such a letter of application is as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

In the event that you may be seeking 
the services of a Photo Colorist, I wish to 
make application for employment with your 
studio, 

I am - years of age, and have com¬ 
pleted a course in Professional Photo Oil 
Coloring, My experience includes coloring 
of all types of portraits, with both light 
and heavy oils, and I am capable of handling 
canvas-type portraits, Christmas Cards, 
miniatures, and photographic novelties of 
all kinds, 

A personal interview with you, at 
your convenience, would be greatly appreci¬ 
ated. This would provide an opportunity for 
you to examine samples of my work and for a 
discussion of how I may be of service to 
your studio. 

I would be pleased to call upon you 
any time at your convenience. You may reach 

me by telephoning-, and I hope 

to have the pleasure of meeting you in the 
near future. 


Sincerely yours, 


If a letter is being written in response to Help Wanted 
advertisements, the following could be substituted for 
the first paragraph of above letter: 

In response to your advertisement in 
the (Name of Publication) I wish to 
apply for the position of Photo Colorist. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


Because there are so many advantages to self-employment 
many Colorists engage in free-lance work rather than ac¬ 
cept employment in a studio or other establishment. Free 
lance work is particularly advantageous for those who wish 
to work at home to supplement regular family income. 
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SOURCES FOR OBTAINING ASSIGNMENTS 


The most popular methods of free-lance operation are either 
to do work for photographic studios or directly for individual 
customers. But the free-lance Colorist can obtain work from 
any number of sources aside from studios and the public at 
large. Some of these are: 

Amateur Photographers 
Photo Finishers 
School Photographers 
Camera and Art Stores 
Architects 
Boat Owners 
Landscape Gardeners 

METHODS OF CONTACT 

Any of the above mentioned businesses or sources for work can 
be solicited in a number of ways: by telephone, in person, 
by advertising, or by direct mail. The exact method to be 
used would depend upon circumstances and your own preferences. 
For instance, personal solicitation might be best for photo 
finishers, school photographers, camera and art stores, and 
for gift shops. 

Telephone solicitation might be used for Real Estate Brokers, 
while advertisements in religious publications might prove 
effective for reaching church groups. Letters sent by direct 
mail might be used for contacting architects, landscape gar¬ 
deners, swimming pool and home remodeling contractors, and 
boat owners. 

Camera clubs within convenient distance might be contacted by 
telephone and arrangements made to discuss your services during 
a meeting of their members. For photographic associations 
located further away it would be better to outline your services 
by letter or printed brochure. 


Gift Shops 

Real Estate Brokers 

Camera Clubs 

Church Groups 

Women*s Clubs 

Swimming Pool Contractors 

Home Remodeling Contractors 
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When soliciting work which involves making enlargements 
or copying of original photographs, a Colorist may make 
arrangements with a local photographer or photo-finisher 
to do this phase of the work so that only the Oil Color¬ 
ing part of the order would be done by the Colorist. 

While it would be impractical to give samples here of all 
types of advertisements and direct mail pieces which 
could be sent to various business firms and individuals, 
we will cite a few examples to serve as general guide 
posts for the kind of advertising which has proved ef¬ 
fective for others: 


Advertisement for Photographers 
in Photographic Trade Journals: 

Expert Oil Coloring, light or heavy oils. 
Rapid service, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for complete price list. 


Advertisement for Church Groups 
in Religious Publications: 

Raise money with unique Oil Colored 
photographic items. Hand-tinted pictures 
or Christmas Cards of your church are 
proved best sellers, meet with good 
response. Write for full particulars. 


Advertisement for Real Estate Brokers 
in Real Estate Trade Journals: 

House pictures beautifully hand-colored 
in oil. Effective for display or as a 
selling aid. Also make inexpensive 
good-will gift for home purchasers. 
Phone or write for free details. 


Letter for Photographers: 

Dear Sir: 

As you know, oil colored pictures 
of high quality are not only a source of 
profitable income but are a necessary and 
vital part of your studio. Good oil color¬ 
ing is needed to maintain good-will of 
customers and to expand your business. 
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Letter for Photographers (Continued): 

Because we recognize the importance 
of high standards in hand coloring of 
photographs, we specialize only in the 
better type of such work. Professional 
training and wide experience qualify us 
to render the kind of service you wish, 
in either light or heavy oils. 

We would appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss this with you and to have you 
see examples of our work. May an appoint¬ 
ment be arranged at your convenience? 

Sincerely yours, 


Letter for Swimming Pool or 
Home Remodeling Contractors: 

Dear Sir: 

Natural-appearing color pictures 
of some of your completed installations 
are almost a necessity when selling your 
service to prospective customers. 

Our studio specializes in produc¬ 
ing such colored enlargements from your 
own negatives or snapshots, blowing them 
up to whatever size you prefer, and then 
oil coloring them by hand for a true, 
life-like picture in full color. 

You’ll find that with such photos 
your selling job becomes much easier! 

Yet, the cost is extremely low: only 

$- for an 8 x 10 or $- for an 11 x 14 

enlargement. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Try one of our natural-color pic¬ 
tures today for more effective sales 
promotion! 

Sincerely yours, 


Letter to Church Groups: 

Dear Mrs. -: 

Here is a new and effective way for 
your group to raise additional funds! 

Hand-colored enlargements or photo¬ 
graphic Christmas cards picturing your 
church can be made for you, and re-sold 
at a handsome profit. Your members will 
find a ready response when taking orders! 
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Letter to Church Groups (Continued): 

Actually, too, individualized 
portraits or cards can be made in pre¬ 
ference to a standardized item, if so 
desired. 

The possibilities for raising 
funds with an Oil Coloring service such 
as this are limitless. We f d be happy to 
discuss it with you at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


OBTAINING WORK DIRECTLY FROM THE PUBLIC 


If you choose to deal directly with members of the general 
public there are numerous ways for obtaining all kinds of 
coloring work. 


An introduction of your work to friends, relatives and 
neighbors will often bring recommendation of their friends. 
In this way a profitable business can be built up solely 
through "word of mouth" advertising, without cost. 


Direct advertising of several types also may be used to 
expand an oil coloring business: advertisements in news¬ 
papers and magazines, or circularizing by direct mail. 

Examples of such advertising are as follows: 


Advertisements for Newspapers 
or Magazines: 

Your favorite photo enlarged and hand 

colored in rich oils, only $-. Your 

original returned unharmed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Any photo enlarged and Oil Colored, $—. 
Natural, life-like colors. Satisfaction 
assured; your original returned unharmed. 
No C.O.D.*s, pleasel 


Photo Oil Coloring expertly done. 8 x 10 
in permanent natural color only $-. 
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Letter for Direct Mail: 

Dear Friend: 

Treasured photographs become even 
more priceless when done in rich life-like oils. 

Our studio specializes in reproducing 
such photographs and Oil Coloring them by hand 
for a natural appearance. Colors are permanent 
and will not fade. 

Select one of your favorite photo¬ 
graphs today. Let us make it into an 8 x 10 
inch enlargement, richly hand colored. The 

cost is surprisingly low: only $- complete. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed, and your original 
photo will be returned to you unharmed. 

Sincerely yours, 

P.S. Hand-colored photos 
are ideal gifts for loved ones! 


Letter to Camera Shop to 
Obtain Recommendations: 

Dear Sir: 


As a leading photographic store in 
your locality you undoubtedly receive inquiries 
from customers as to where high-quality Oil 
Coloring work may be obtained. 

Our studio specializes in expert 
photographic coloring of all kinds, both in 
light and heavy oils, and can render a service 
to your customers which would meet the highest 
standards of excellence. 

We are taking the liberty to enclose 
several of our business cards, in the hope 
that you may see fit to recommend us whenever 
the occasion arises. Such recommendations 
would be greatly appreciated, and you may be 
assured of top-most quality for your customers. 

Sincerely yours, 


To take advantage of newspaper announcements of engagements, 
weddings, new births, etc., solicitation for business may be 
done by telephone, by a sales representative, or by mail. 

An example of a letter to use for new-births is as follows: 
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Dear Mrs. -: 

Congratulations on the birth of your 

new baby! 

We know you’ll want to preserve pre¬ 
cious pictures of this new-comer to your family, 
and we’d like to make a suggestion that will 
enhance the beauty of such pictures and add 
immeasurably to their permanence. 

When pictures are Oil Colored they 
last indefinitely without fading - and they 
attain an added beauty and realism which are 
often lacking in other types of pictures. 

Our studio specializes in making 
enlargements of your favorite snapshots, and 
then hand coloring them in beautiful and long- 
lasting Oils. While our regular price for an 

Oil Colored 8 x 10 inch enlargement is $-, 

we are enclosing a special coupon in honor of 
your new baby. As you’ll notice, this entitles 
you to one of our regular Oil Colored pictures 
for just $-. 

Choose your favorite snapshot and 
send it to us today, together with remittance 
and coloring instructions. This original photo 
will be returned to you without harm, together 
with your handsome hand-colored enlargement! 

Sincerely yours, 


o 


As discussed in our special booklet, ’’Money-Making 
Opportunities in Photo Oil Coloring,” there are numerous 
ways of obtaining free advertising to help promote your 
Coloring business. One of these is through the use of 
free publicity articles to be furnished to newspapers. 
Following is an example of the type of article which can 
be printed in a newspaper as a general news item: 

PHOTO COLORING STUDIO OPENS 

(Your name) announces the opening of a new 
studio for Photographic Oil Coloring at 
(Location). The studio will specialize in 
hand coloring all types of photographs and 
photographic novelties. Aside from doing 
portraits in either light or heavy oils, 
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the-Studio will also be equipped 

to handle photo murals, mini'atures and photo¬ 
graphic Christmas cards. Both Photographers 
and members of the general public will be 
serviced. 

(Your name) has not only been associated with 
the Photo Coloring field for -- years but has 
also recently received specialized and ad¬ 
vanced training from the Hamilton Studios 
of Delaware. 


Still another method for obtaining "free" advertising is 
through recommendations by present customers. Their direct 
recommendation can be solicitated by enclosing a reply 
card with outgoing orders, or by sending such a card to 
your customers at intervals. 

A reply card consists of your name and address on one side, 
together with a printed Postal Permit imprint. (Applica¬ 
tion must first be made to your local Post Office to use 
such a printed card.) The other side of the card contains 
your message, which can read as follows: 


If you’ve found our work to be satisfactory 
we would greatly appreciate your recommenda¬ 
tion of us to your friends. Won’t you list 
their names and addresses below so we may 
send them information about our services’ 

Thank you. 


SPECIAL COLORING SERVICES 


Photo Oil Coloring is a field which is especially adapted to 
promotion of special services or specialty items. Perhaps 
the item which is most in demand today - and certainly one 
which is among the most profitable - is a canvas-type portrait 
done in heavy oils. Because of wide interest shown in this 
type of work we reproduce below a highly effective letter for 
promoting it. This letter was designed to be sent to parents 
of children between the ages of two and ten, parents who had 
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previously ordered regular oil coloring work from the studio: 

Dear Mr. & Mrs. -: 

While going through our records the 
other day we came across a proof of your son 
which was taken when he was -- years old. 

Many times when a picture is first 
taken its possibilities are overlooked - - 
perhaps because it is necessary to become 
involved with the mechanics of producing it, 
or perhaps when viewed next to the subject 
it is regarded merely as a good likeness. 

With the passing of time, however, certain 
pictures seem to have a particularly strong 
impact when seen again. 

This was our experience when we 

came upon- f s picture. It is such 

a remarkably natural likeness that the 
thought occurred to us: "This picture 
should be painted in heavy oils on canvas 
to resemble a genuine oil painting!” 

As such, it would grace the walls 
of your home with a richness and depth that 
no other portrait could bring. And, as years 
go by it would become a treasured family 
heirloom, capturing forever a precious moment 
out of the past. 

It would be a genuine pleasure for 
us to produce this portrait for you as a 
heavy-oil painting on canvas. Because of 
our special interest in this photograph it 

would cost only $-, and your complete 

satisfaction is guaranteed. 

May we have your permission to 
proceed with this work? 

Cordially yours. 


Still another item which lends itself to special promotion is 
the photographic Christmas card. Naturally, this item must 
be advertised ahead of the Christmas Season, usually from the 
middle of September until the middle of December. Advertis¬ 
ing may be done in newspapers, magazines or by direct mail. 
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Circulars, price lists or some type of promotional material 
for cards should be included with all outgoing orders during 
this period. 

Sample advertisements to promote such photographic cards are: 

Photographic Christmas Cards made from 
your favorite photo, and hand-colored 
in oils. Send for prices and styles. 


Please your friends this Christmas with 
hand-colored photographic cards. Any 
picture of your choice made into Christ¬ 
mas cards and richly colored in Oils, 
only $- for 25. Send photo or nega¬ 

tive, coloring instructions and remit¬ 
tance today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Photo Christmas Cards painted in Oil 
Colors. Write today for free details. 


SPECULATION 


For the most part speculative Oil Coloring is done in con¬ 
nection with a photographic studio. When an order for 
black-and-white photographs is made an extra portrait in 
Oil Color (or perhaps a heavy-oil portrait on canvas) is 
also produced on a chance that the customer will purchase 
it when seen. 


o 
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It is possible for a Colorist, alone, to enter into specu¬ 
lative coloring by making up certain types of work to be 
delivered with regular orders. Wallet photos of brides, 
babies and school children are particularly well adapted 
to this. Christmas cards make a good speculative item in 
the same way, by coloring a sample card to include with 
delivery of other work. Jig-saw puzzles sometimes meet 
with good response when children’s pictures are made. 
Canvas-type oil paintings also can be profitably promoted 
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on speculation among certain types of clients. 

Generally, doing speculative work by mail is not profitable. 
The risk is much greater than when you are dealing in person 
with your customers. Speculation relies primarily upon in¬ 
stantaneous acceptance at sight, and is best achieved when 
a Colorist can personally present to a customer the special 
work which has been done. 


OPERATING YOUR OWN STUDIO 


A complete discussion of setting up and operating your studio 
already appears in our booklet, "Money-Making Opportunities" 
but we do wish to include information here in regard to one 
particular phase of operating your own studio. 

EMPLOYING AGENTS 


If your activities are such that sales representatives are 
desirable you cannot be too careful in the selection and 
training of such personnel. They represent you, and your 
work, and you are judged by the impression your agents make 
on those whom they contact. You have to make sure that it 
is a good impression which is made! 

The first step, of course, is contacting possible agents. 

A classified advertisement in a Help Wanted section of your 
local newspaper will bring applicants to you. Such an ad 
can read: 


Sales representative wanted for studio 
specializing in photographic Oil Color¬ 
ing. Leads furnished, liberal commission. 
Car necessary. Phone-. 


Aside from advertising in newspapers for agents it is also 
possible to secure sales representatives for your studio by 
contacting camera clubs or other organizations. 
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When an agent has been obtained, regardless of the source, 
you should investigate carefully his references and past 
employment record. Then make sure he is thoroughly famil¬ 
iar with the subject he is to sell: that he knows on 
whom he is to call, the exact method of approach, the way 
in which his sales presentation is to be made, the manner 
in which samples are to be displayed, pricing for various 
types of work, and the time necessary for making delivery 
of finished work. 

A sales representative must be well versed in all phases 
of Photo Coloring so that he can answer questions intelli¬ 
gently and fully and so he will not promise customers 
something which it is impossible for you to deliver. 

Agents may be employed on a full salary basis, a full 
commission basis, or on a combination of the two. Some 
commission arrangements also include a bonus for addition¬ 
al sales above a certain amount. In many cases where ex¬ 
tensive traveling is required an allowance for mileage is 
also included. Your exact financial arrangements with a 
representative would be left to your choice and the pre¬ 
vailing remunerative system employed in your area. 


PRICING YOUR WORK 


Because pricing of work is of such importance and interest 
we are repeating here the same information that appears in 
our "Money-Making Opportunities" booklet. This will provide 
two separate places of reference for you, in case one of them 
should be overlooked. 

There is no standard scale of prices prevalent in the field. 
Prices vary widely according to quality of work done, the 
locality, competitive prices in that locality and the type 
of client being served. 
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The following rate of prevailing prices is presented only as 
a general guide and as a beginning point in your pricing of 
portrait work. 


PRICING GUIDE 


Wallet Size 
5x7, or smaller 
8 x 10 
11 x 14 
16 x 20 


$2.00 to $4.50 
$3.50 to $7.00 
$5.00 to $12.00 
$9.00 to $20.00 
$15.00 to $35.00 
$40.00 to $110.00 
$15.00 to $40.00 


Heavy Oil Paintings 
Miniatures 


Additional figures in a photo: 
$2.50 to $7.00 per head. 


Your pricing has to be competitive with the market in which 
you are selling your work, but do not undersell yourself 
or place too low a value on your handiwork. Compare the 
quality of your work with that which is otherwise avail¬ 
able and place a proportionate value on your own talents. 

You will find that a good deal of inferior coloring work is 
available to studios and the general public alike, and that 
much of it is overpriced in relation to its quality. Do not 
sell yourself "short" to meet competition when price alone 
is not the determining factor. 


GOOD LUCK IN YOUR NEW CAREER ! 

We have presented here a few ways in which others have de¬ 
veloped Photo Oil Coloring into a profitable enterprise. 

You should be able to do the same, although do not feel that 
you have to follow in someone else’s footsteps in order to 
be successful. In fact, methods which work for one person 
might not necessarily prove beneficial to another. 
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It is up to you to develop your own sales procedures and 
ways of making contact with prospective customers. The 
information presented here may serve as a starting point 
for some, but success is purely an individual matter. 

We know that the opportunities are there, and we wish 
you the very best of good fortune in developing them 
into a profitable business as so many others have done. 

Good luck in your new career! 




